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AN ANSWER TO“ THE FIRST SIX WEEKS OF 
MCCLELLAN’S PENINSULA CAMPAIGN.” 


Tue Archduke Charles, one of the greatest writers on the science of war, 
says,— 

“Tn consequence of the excessive increase of armies tactics have 
lost in value, and the strategical design of the operations (rather than 
the details of manceuvres) has become the decisive factor in the issue of 
a campaign. The strategical design, as a rule, depends upon the 
decision of cabinets and upon the resources placed at the disposal of 
the commander. Therefore, either the leading statesman should have 
correct views of the science of war or should make up for their 
ignorance by giving their entire confidence to the man to whom the 
supreme command of the army is intrusted. Otherwise the germs of 
defeat and national ruin may be contained in the first preparations 
for a war.” 

These words are pregnant with wisdom, and had they been written 
as a criticism upon the first part of our civil war, they would express 
more accurately the difficulties the North labored under than anything 
that has been published on that subject. 

Mr. Lincoln was entirely ignorant of the science of war, as also 
were his advisers in the cabinet ; yet, instead of giving their confidence 
to the commander-in-chief they fomented jealousies and intrigues in 
the army, utterly subversive of military discipline, thereby paving the 
way for great disasters. 

The South was far better off in this respect than the North. Mr. 
Davis was a graduate of West Point ; had served as colonel of a Mis- 
sissippi regiment during the Mexican War; and was Secretary of War 
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for four years. He was a consistent supporter of his military adviser, 
General Lee, and fully recognized the importance of filling the highest 
commands in the Confederate army with the officers who went South 
at the outbreak of hostilities. Unfortunately, for the North, political 
influence was the strongest claim for military preferment during the 
early part of the war, and the old army officers, who had no one to 
speak for them in Washington, were shoved aside for those who could 
back up their pretensions with a strong delegation from their State. 

At the beginning of the war everything was crude and experimental. 
No one in our little army had ever commanded a force of twenty-five 
thousand men in the field, and the machinery that worked well for a 
small command broke down under the strain of organizing and pro- 
viding for a million of soldiers, all of whom were uninstructed volun- 
teers. There were, in fact, few officers in the regiments hastily raised 
who knew how to draw the necessary rations for their troops, and 
General Grant tells in his “ Memoirs” that he was employed at Spring- 
field, Illinois, in ruling blank requisitions, or forms, for the use of the 
general in command at that point, no one else knowing how to do the 
work. 

It was no wonder, then, that mistakes were made. It would have 
been little short_of miraculous if they had not been made, and it is 
almost incredible that any one at this late day should call attention to 
the errors committed and revive controversies that were settled. long ago. 

But the fact that the American Historical Review, a magazine which 
aims at the highest standard of excellence, should publish an article 
like that entitled “The First Six Weeks of McClellan’s Peninsula 
Campaign,” shows that in the opinion of the editors at least there is 
still a demand for such literature. The author of the article, Mr. 
Rhodes, has failed to develop any new information connected with that 
campaign, and had fallen into the error of asserting many things as 
facts which are simply his own opinions or inferences. In addition to 
_ this grave fault he lias evidently never had any practical experience in 

the field, and cannot appreciate the disadvantages under which General 
McClellan was placed by the vacillating military policy of the govern- 
ment. The North was led to believe by the press that the grand Army 
of the Potomac had but to move forward to victory, and the country 
could not understand, and was too impatient to investigate the reasons, 
why its expectations were not fully realized. Denunciations were 
heaped upon the general in command, and even the President was 
called a negrophile and a tool of the border States, and threatened with 
impeachment because he did not move fast enough for the extreme 
radical element. Fortunately for the country, Mr. Lincoln was one ° 
of the shrewdest politicians the United States ever knew. He under- 
stood the character of the men around him and quietly checkmated 
their Jacobinical schemes. : 
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It is hardly possible, in the limits of a brief article such as this, to 
go into the details of operations covering one.of the most important 
periods of the war ; but enough can be said to show the fallacy of Mr. 
Rhodes’s argument and the general incorrectness of his statements. 

As the article appears in an “ Historical Review,” it might reason- 
ably be expected to give an unprejudiced and impartial résumé of the 
period it covers; but, instead of this, it takes a partisan view of the 
case, and ignores much valuable information obtained on the subject 
during the last thirty years. The paper does not rise to the dignity of 
history, and reads as if it were written during the troublous days of 
1862 or 1863, when men’s minds were full of the bitterness and fury 
of civil war, and incapable of calm and just discrimination. 

Mr. Rhodes says that the first six weeks of McClellan’s Peninsula 
Campaign “ were a series of blunders, and that decisive events failed of 
accomplishment because McClellan was not a great general.” 

It is true that great blunders were committed, great enough to 
have wrecked any country not so full of energy and resources as ours 
was. They were more than blunders; they were crimes against the 
men who served'in the Army of the Potomac. But it was the admin- 
istration who was responsible for these blunders and not General 
McClellan, as any one can satisfy himself who will take the time to 
investigate the matter in a fair and impartial spirit. 

The arraignment commences by charging that the plan of the Penin- 
sula Campaign was an unfortunate one; that “ Mr. Lincoln’s consent 
to it was wrung from him,” and that the President’s plan of advancing 
by the “overland route” had equal military merit with McClellan’s 
plan of an advance by the. peninsula between the York and the James 
Rivers. 

Mr. Rhodes is not quite sincere in this -statement, as he fails to say 
that McClellan’s original and favorite plan was to move the principal 
part of the army to Urbana, leaving enough in front of Manassas to 
hold Johnson until the movement by water was accomplished. This 
plan was objected to by the President, who contended the line by 
Manassas was the one to adopt, as it covered Washington. On the 3d 
of February, 1862, he wrote McClellan : 

“You and I have distinct and different plans for a movement of 
the Army of the Potomac; yours to be done by the Chesapeake up the 
Rappahannock to Urbana, and across land to the terminus of the rail- 
road on the York River; mine to move directly to a point on the 
railroad southwest of Manassas. ; 

“Tf you will give satisfactory a to the following questions, I 
shall gladly yield my plan to yours.” 

This letter was answered on the same day by a lengthy communi- 
cation from McClellan, in which he states his objections to the Manas- 
sas line, and gives his reasons why he preferred the Urbana route, or 
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in case circumstances would render that line undesirable, to make 
Fortress Monroe a base. He says, “ A rapid movement from Urbana 
would probably cut off Magruder in the peninsula and enable us to 
occupy Richmond before it could be strongly reinforced ; should we 
fail in that, we could, with the co-operation of the navy, cross the James 
and throw ourselves in the rear of Richmond, thus forcing the enemy to 
come out and attack us, for his position would be untenable with us 
on the southern banks of the James River. Should circumstances 
render it not advisable for us to land at Urbana, we can use Mobjack 
Bay ; or, the worst coming to the worst, we can take Fort Monroe as a 
base, and operate with complete security, although with less celerity 
and brilliancy of results, up the peninsula.” . . 

This able discussion of the different plans proposed shook the 
President’s confidence in his own ability to arrange a campaign, and 
he requested a Council of war, composed of the division generals in the 
Army of the Potomac, to pass upon the question and state their prefer- 
ences. Eight out of twelve decided that McClellan’s plan of moving 
up the peninsula was the one to adopt. This shows that the President’s 
consent to this move was not “ wrung from him,” as Mr. Rhodes says, 
but, on the contrary, was given because two-thirds of the generals 
commanding divisions had expressed their opinion that the President’s 
plan was a bad one, and subsequent experience proved that they were 
correct in their judgment; but it cost the country over a hundred 
thousand men and billions of dollars to satisfy the Administration of 
this. The principal cause of the manifold disasters to the Army of the 
Potomac was the stubborn determination of the President and Secre- 
tary of War to operate on the “overland line.” The constant fear that 
Washington would be:captured by a “sudden dash,” as they termed it, 
completely unnerved them and prevented their placing any confidence 
in plans which did not have for their main object the keeping of the 
army in front of the capital. When Grant came East, in 1864, as 
commander-in-chief he was on record as opposed to the “overland 
line ;” but he, nevertheless, adopted it, feeling that he would not 
receive the full co-operation of the Administration if he failed to 
do so. 

He settled one question to the satisfaction of the Administration, 
however, and that was that Mr. Lincoln’s plan of operation was im- 
practicable. Every general who tried it was defeated, and McClellan’s 
objections were proved to rest upon sound military principles. 

The statement that Magruder had eleven thousand men to hold 
the lines at Yorktown, which were thirteen miles long, while correct. 
in fact, is misleading. The distance from the fort at Yorktown to 
the dam on the Warwick River at Wymes’s Mill was not over two 
miles, and three-fourths of Magruder’s force were concentrated on this 
narrow front. The question as to whether the lines could have been 
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stormed when General Porter arrived with his division is answered by 
that officer in a letter to me, dated October 28, 1893, in which he says, 
‘“*. . . For two days after my, or our, arrival before Yorktown, in 
1862, our army was not in condition to storm the works of the enemy. 
This, owing to the almost impassable condition of the roads from rain, 
rendering it impossible to bring up the necessary artillery, ammunition, 
and food, and delaying the arrival of troops in sufficient numbers to 
warrant the assault.” ... | 

It certainly was not practicable to assault the lines without artillery 
or ammunition, and by the time these had been dragged to the front, 
and enough troops were up, the opportunity had passed away, if it ever 
existed ; for new works sprung up daily, and troops were hurried to 
Yorktown until there were over fifty thousand Confederates concen- 
trated at that point. There were over fifty of the heaviest guns in use 
at that time sweeping the narrow neck of land between the head of the 
Warwick and the York Rivers, and it would have been as difficult to 
have stormed the rebel lines, as it was to carry Marye’s Hill at Fred- 
ericksburg. In both places the approaches were over narrow open 
planes, swept so completely by the converging fire of a great number 
of heavy guns that, in the words of Longstreet’s engineer officer, “ A 
chicken could not cross that field alive.” Every one is familiar with 
the fact that two thousand Confederates held the famous “ Stone Wall” 
at the base of Marye’s Hill against the attacks of seven veteran divi- 
sions of the Army of the Potomac, comprising over forty thousand of 
the bravest men that ever breathed. Early on the morning after the 
evacuation, I rode into Yorktown with Colonel G. K. Warren, after- 
wards one of the most distinguished generals the war produced. To- 
gether we went through the Confederate works from the York River 
down to the first dam on the Warwick, and made a rough topo- 
graphical sketch of the several lines of defense. It was his decided 
opinion that the army could not have broken through this narrow 
isthmus. 

Those who say the contrary did not possibly examine the ground 
as carefully as Colonel Warren did, and his opinion as an engineer 
officer must certainly count for as much, or more, than the off-hand 
statement of those who never went through the lines. With the 
assistance of the navy, the position could have been turned on the York 
River, but they were positively forbidden by the authorities at Wash- 
ington to co-operate with McClellan. 

Mr. Rhodes is in error when he says that it was a surprise to any 
one connected with the Army of the Potomac when Yorktown was 
evacuated. It was expected that the Confederates would abandon their 
works as soon as the powerful Union batteries opened fire, but they 
were not anxious to await that moment. General Porter, director of 
the siege, writes me regarding this point, “A day or two before the 
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batteries were ready, evidences reached us of the enemy evacuating the 
works, Again I ascended in the balloon and was convinced of the 
truth of the report, though large bodies of troops were marching towards 
the works, as if to reinforce the garrison, and perhaps to attack us. My 
belief was, and I so reported, that I believed the enemy was retiring, 
but seeing the balloon, they faced about and were marching back, in 
order, if possible, to deceive the balloonist. The next day the enemy 
evacuated the works at Yorktown, and our troops were on their 
heels.” 

The pursuit by Stoneman with his cavalry was so rapid that they 
ran onto the Confederate’s rear guard at Williamsburg, and a fight 
ensued, which continued until several divisions were engaged. The 
rebels left their dead and wounded on the field, and withdrew as soon 
as they were attacked by Hancock on their left. The assertion that it 
- was a battle, “fought without a plan, under confused orders and defec- 
tive disposition of forces, and which, though somewhat relieved by a 
gallant exploit of Hancock, then commander of a brigade, resulted in 
a Union defeat and considerable loss,” is very far from the actual 
facts. It is not usual for a victorious army to abandon their wounded 
and hurry away, as Johnston’s forces did at Williamsburg. In those 
early days of the war the Army of the Potomac was not so accustomed 
to fighting as it afterwards became ; owing to the hesitation of the gen- 
eral in command on the field, and his ignorance of the ground, there 
was considerable confusion and delay in making the proper disposition 
of his troops. It had no bearing on the campaign, however, and later 
on it would not have been considered anything more than a skirmish. 

Mr. Rhodes says that McClellan “exaggerated the inclemency of 
the weather and the difficulty of the roads, even as he did the force of 
the enemy.” Any one who took part in that campaign knows that it 
was impossible to exaggerate either the “inclemency of the weather 
or the difficulty of the roads.” As to the “forces of the enemy,” the 
“ Secret Service Corps” was responsible for the reports sent into head- 
quarters. That they were not always accurate is not to be wondered at 
when it is taken into consideration that the information was principally 
gathered from negroes. Every white man, woman, or child was an 
open enemy, and considered it their first duty to deceive and mislead 
the Yankees. 

Concerning the weather and the roads, the English language has no 
words strong enough to adequately express what any person of ordinary 
intelligence would be apt to say about them. When it rained continu- 
ously,and it was not an uncommon thing for a six-mule team to com- 
pletely disappear in the quicksand roads, and it was impossible to feed 
the army, or move it, until all the roads were corduroyed, it was cer- 
tainly permissible for General McClellan to “grumble.” Soldiers and 
sailors have always been noted for that characteristic since the days of 
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the “ Army in Flanders.” Every one felt it to be a part of his duty 
to swear in the most picturesque manner at the weather, the roads, the 
rations, and the newspapers, which abused the army for not marching 
twenty miles a day through a bottomless quagmire. 

It is simply impossible for one seated in a comfortable library, with 
the official reports of this campaign and a good map before him, to 
have the slightest conception of the state of affairs as they actually ex- 
isted. The Army of the Potomac, floundering painfully and slowly 
along over bottomless roads; drenched to the skin for weeks at a time; - 
sleeping in the mud, and enduring the pangs of: hunger and sickness, 
was gaining that experience which made it later a perfect fighting 
machine. One must have suffered all those hardships to appreciate 
the situation, and understand why it was not always possible to march 
twenty miles a day. Walker’s history of the Second Corps, and Pow- 
ell’s history of the Fifth Corps, contain more valuable information 
about the Army of the Potomac than is contained in all the other 
books ever written on that subject. 

Mr. Rhodes insinuates that General McClellan’s idea of using the 
James as a base of operations was an after-thought. It must be plain 
to any one who has studied the Peninsula Campaign with ordinary 
care that it was his intention from the very first mention of his plans 
-to make a move to the James under certain contingencies. Both his 
letter to the President, dated February 3, 1862 (before quoted), and 
also his letter to Secretary Stanton, under date of March 19, 1862, 
giving his plan of operations, refer to this movement. The latter 
letter says, “to make a combined land and naval attack on Yorktown, * 
the first object of the campaign. This leads to the most rapid and 
decisive results. To accomplish this the navy should at once concen- 
trate on the York River all their available and most powerful bat- 
teries ; its reduction in ‘this case should not occupy many hours. A 
strong corps could be pushed up the York under cover of the navy, 
directly upon West Point immediately upon the fall of Yorktown, 
and we could at once establish a new base of operation at a distance of 
some twenty-five miles from Richmond, with every facility for develop- 
ing and bringing into play the whole of our available force on either or 
both banks of the James. It is impossible to urge too strongly the 
absolute necessity of the full co-operation of the navy as a part of this 
programme. Without it the operations may be prolonged for many 
weeks, and we may be forced to carry in front several strong positions 
which by their aid could be turned without serious loss of either time 
or men.” This would seem to be conclusive on this point, and ac- 
curately predicts the events which took place. Had the President sent 
forward McDowell’s corps, and any other troops that could have been 
got together, as soon as the.James was opened, and McClellan tele- 
graphed asking “ for every man the War Department could send him,” 
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General Lee would not have attacked the Army of the Potomac on 
the 26th of June. 

At this time, about the middle of May, there were enough troops 
(including Burnside’s corps in North Carolina) in and around Wash- 
ington to have promptly given McClellan over fifty thousand addi- 
tional men without jeopardizing any important point held by the 
Union armies. 

These troops were scattered around the country, principally for the 
purpose of giving political favorites larger commands and separate 
departments. 

Fremont, Banks, Wadsworth, and Dix, together with McDowell, 
Wool, and Burnside, had each distinct and independent commands, 
with an aggregate of upward of one hundred and fifty thousand good 
troops, and in addition to this there were at recruiting stations possibly 
ten to fifteen thousand more. All of this large force was absolutely 
neutralized by the government’s reckless policy of frittering away its 
strength, instead of concentrating every available man in the attack on 
the Confederate army, near Richmond. 

It so happened, about the time that McClellan expected McDowell 
to join his army, there was a great scare in Washington, occasioned by 
a raid up the Shenandoah Valley. McDowell was turned in the op- 
posite direction from McClellan’s army, and attempted to cut off “ Stone- 
wall” Jackson. Fremont and Banks and troops from Washington 
were sent to assist in this operation, but, as might have been expected, 
Jackson withdrew after having accomplished everything he wished tu 
do (which was to draw as many troops away from McClellan as_pos- 
sible), and hurried back to take part in the preconcerted attack on the 
right wing of the Army of the Potomac. General Lee had fixed on 
the 26th of June for this movement, after consulting with Jackson, 
and arranging that he should take the initiative in the attack imme- 
diately on his return from the valley. It is certain that McClellan 
contemplated moving across to the James about the middle of June, 
while waiting for McDowell, as he ordered large supplies of all kinds 
sent up that river, and when the army reached there after the seven 
days, these supplies were ready for distribution. As soon as the 
President found that Jackson’s force was on its way back to Richmond, 
he realized the fact that McClellan’s warnings were correct, and that 
the Army of the Potomac was about to be attacked in a very danger- 
ous position before assistance could reach it. Secretary Stanton tele- 
graphed, June 26, that “ Banks, Fremont, and McDowell would be 
consolidated as the Army of Virginia, to operate promptly in. his aid 
by land.” But the Secretary of War never had any intention of co- 
operating with McClellan, as it is well known that he had promised 
McDowell that his corps should be separated from the Army of the 
Potomac as soon as McClellan left for the peninsula. This promise 
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was carried out on the very day McClellan sailed for Fortress Munroe, 
and Stanton told McDowell that “ not another man or gun should go 
to the Army of the Potomac from the forces around’ Washington.” 
All recruiting stations were closed, and it was not intended that the 
losses by battle and sickness should be made good. Stanton, Chase, 
and their party deliberately schemed to thwart McClellan’s plans and 
insure his defeat. 

To show how easy it is for the best planned combinations to fail in 
the complicated game.of war, Jackson was expected to arrive at a 
designated point on the right flank and rear of Fitz John Porter’s 
corps at Beaver Dam Creek on the 26th of June, and to commence 
the attack. Instead of this he lost his way when near his objective 
point, and did not join in the fight until the next day. General Lee, 
impatient of waiting for Jackson crossed the Chickahominy, and 
attacked Porter’s position in front, but was beaten off. Jackson’s 
blunder gave McClellan time to start his trains and transfer every- 
thing to the south side of the Chickahominy. Lee had expected that 
McClellan would retreat down the Peninsula, and was completely at 
sea regarding the movements of the Army of the Potomac until too 
late to prevent its march to the James. The marked ability with 
which McClellan handled the army during the seven days has been 
praised by military men in all parts of the world. 

The statement that McClellan had at least two or three opportuni- 
ties to capture Richmond which he failed to take advantage of is so 
vague that it is difficult to make a specific reply. Richmond was a 
strongly fortified city, and at no time during the Peninsula Campaign 
was it so entirely stripped of troops that it could not make a good 
fight until reinforcements were received. 

General Grant, with all the resources of the government at his call 
was not able to take Richmond until nearly a year had passed ; and at 
that time the Confederates were at their last gasp, instead of being at 
the height of their strength and efficiency, as in 1862. 

_ That there were blunders committed must be plain to every one, 
and no campaign in the East or West was free from them. But the 
greatest blunder McClellan ever made was when the President and 
General Halleck went to him, on the morning of September 2, 1862, 
and asked him to take command of the troops and protect the capital 
of the nation. He should have insisted on the removal of Secretary 
Stanton, who was his enemy, and who had been conspiring against him 
from the very time he was made Secretary of War. He would have 
been fally justified in making the demand, and the President would 
have willingly agreed to it. 

It was a fatal blunder and ruined McClellan. 


Frep. A. CHURCHILL. 
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WHAT OUR CAVALRY IN MEXICO DID, 
AND DID NOT DO, AND OTHER THINGS. 


(Concluded from page 88.) 
OTHER THINGS. 


AFTER the Mexican War, on his return to the United States, General 
Joe Lane was appointed by President Polk the territorial governor of 
Oregon, and he, with Lreutenant Hawkins and a detachment of my 
regiment (regiment of mounted riflemen), crossed the plains on horse- 
back,—southern route through California to Oregon,—arriving, after 
many hardships, late in the year 1848 in Oregon City. Governor 
Lane’s party, which assembled at Fort Leavenworth for a start across 
the plains for Oregon, was as follows: Lieutenant Hawkins, and 
twenty-five soldiers of the Rifles as escort, ten wagons, drivers, etc.,— 
in all about fifty men. Joe Meek was the guide, and the first objective 
point was Santa Fé, New Mexico. The outfit left Fort Leavenworth 
September 10, 1848. 

At Santa Fé, or near that point, the wagons were abandoned and a 
pack-train fitted'out for the rest of the journey. 

The route was first to El Paso, then to Tucson, the Gila River, 
down that to the Colorado, across coulipy to San Pedro Bay, Cali- 
fornia, then to San Francisco. 

By this time the party had been very much reduced in numbers, by 
desertion of soldiers and citizens for the newly discovered gold-mines ; 
and when the governor left San Francisco for the Columbia River, in 
Oregon, on a sailing vessel, his command numbered only seven persons. 
They arrived at Astoria early in March, 1849, thus completing a 
journey of about three thousand miles, and nearly all the way on horse- 
or muleback ; that was before the days of “ Pullman sleepers.” 

A year later, eight companies of the rifles also arrived in Oregon 
City, after a march lasting over five months across the northern plains, 
from Fort Leavenworth, up the Platte River, via Forts Kearney and 
Laramie, through the “ North Pass” to Fort Hall, and to the Dalles of . 
the Columbia River, ete: That winter (1849) I for the first time met 
General Lane, when a warm friendship began between us which lasted 
until his death. 

General Lane’s guide across the plains was the celebrated trapper, 
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hunter, and Indian fighter, “ Joe Meek.” Meek was in Washington 
when Lane arrived in the United States from Mexico, and was ap- 
pointed United States marshal of Oregon. He in the winter of 1847 
and 1848 crossed the northern plains, and part of the trip entirely 
alone, to carry the news to Washington of the massacre of men, 
women, and children of the “ Whitman Mission.” But that inter- 
esting story does not belong to this paper. Meek is the man who, in 
answering a question I asked him, tried to impress me with his great 
age, or the rapid growth of a mountain in that wonderful country, 
Oregon. One day, in 1850, when a number of eager listeners were 
standing in front of Fort Vancouver (then being built), paying great 
attention to a story of a bear hunt or an Indian fight, I asked how 
long he had been in Oregon. He looked at me for some seconds with- 
out making any reply, and then said, pointing in the direction of a 
mountain, ‘ Young man, do you see Mount Hood over there? Well, 
when I first came to this country it was not bigger than a teacup.” 
I heard some time afterwards that he got off this joke, a few years be- 
fore, on a green Englishman who was visiting the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany Fort, except on that occasion he told the Englishman the moun- 
tain was a “hole in the ground.” From a mere boy—a Kentucky 
boy—to after middle age, Meek’s whole life was a wild romance, and 
its incidents have been well told and published by a lady friend of 
his,—he has been dead many years. 

A few more incidents of General, or, rather, Governor Linde 
restless and energetic temperament will be given, and then this paper 
brought to an end. In the winter of 1849 and early in 1850, the 
excitement in regard to the gold-mines in California was too much for 
the soldiers who were then quartered in Oregon City after their long 
trip the previous summer across the plains, and great numbers deserted 
and started for the mines on foot. And notwithstanding the efforts 
made by the officers and a few faithful enlisted men, the number of 
the deserters became so great that they were soon beyond control, as 
they organized into large and small parties and defied arrest, and moved 
on southeast for California. They bought provisions from the settlers 
as long as the money held out, and then took without pay what they 
required, which was generally beef. At first many of the settlers were 
inclined to help them along, but when the deserters found it was im- 
possible to cross the ranges of mountains between the Willamette Val- 
ley and California on account of the deep snow, and began making 
camps in different places to wait for it to melt, the trouble started. 
The deserters would eat, and the settlers became very tired of furnish- 
ing beef and salt without pay, and, besides, they were becoming afraid 
of them. 

It was at this point that the governor issued a proclamation calling 
on the citizens of the Territory to arrest the deserters whenever possi- 
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ble and turn them over to the military authorities. But this plan 
did not work very well, as there seemed to be a tacit understanding 
between the parties,—‘“ if you will let me alone I will let you alone.” 
This kind of an arrangement did not suit the governor, and he at 
once organized a party of citizens to go in pursuit of the deserters. 
The permanent commander of the military being absent, west of the 
Columbia River, on an exploring tour, or something of the kind, the 
next in command agreed to assist the governor all in his power, and I, 
with one faithful soldier, was detailed to accompany the expedition, 
with funds sufficient to buy provisions (flour, beef, and salt), hire pack- 
mules, ponies, ete. 

The governor, the soldier, and I left Oregon City mounted, with one 
pack-mule to carry blankets, rations, ete. A party of twenty or twenty- 
five settlers was picked up en route south for the location of the largest 
number of deserters. One or two small parties were caught and sent 
back to Oregon City before reaching the neighborhood of the Calapooya 
Mountains. After that all caught had to be taken with the governor's 
party until the Umpqua Valley was reached, where a permanent camp 
was established; and from this place in the Umpqua Valley short 
expeditions were made to various points in the valley and mountains 
in the vicinity until fifty-three deserters were caught and put into 
camp. They were picked up at different hiding-places, in camps in 
the woods, in squads of from three to nine or ten strong. Threats had 
been made by them that they would not be captured, but would fight 
to the death, and the survivors would cross the mountains and reach 
the gold-mines when the snow melted. And it looked for a time as if 
it would be a difficult business to capture them, as they were .well 
armed with rifles and revolvers, and had plenty of ammunition, and 
besides, they organized into companies, appointed officers, etc., but 
finally quarreled among themselves and broke up into small parties, 
and were thus easily captured and disarmed and put into camp. 

Before reaching the Umpqua Valley the size of the expedition had 
dwindled to fifteen men, as a number had grown tired and had gone 
home. It certainly was not an attractive service as there was no pay 
nor glory attached to it, and, besides, it either rained or snowed every 
day, and as there were no tents, or other shelter with the expedition, 
a night’s lodging in wet clothes was neither cheerful nor refreshing. 
For some time there was with the party a farmer, who, with the help 
of Governor Lane, kept the others in good spirits, and generally on a 
broad grin by quaint jokes and stories,—his name was “ Nesmith,” 
and years after he became United States Senator from the State of — 
Oregon. 

When a deserter was caught he was disarmed, or rather the lock 
was removed from his rifle and the cylinder from his revolver, and the 
ammunition taken from him; the useless rifle and revolver were then 
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given him to take care of, and he was turned into the camp with the 
others. When about forty-five of these men were in camp information 
was received that nine desperate deserters were in the mountains some 
ten or fifteen miles away, thoroughly armed with rifles and revolvers, 
and had any quantity of ammunition, and were determined to fight to 
the last before being captured. As the camp of citizens and their 
prisoners had been in one place so long—a week or two—it is probable 
these nine men knew exactly the number of the pursuing party, and 
naturally came to the conclusion that the whole fifteen could not leave 
the camp at the same time, and that they (the deserters) might whip 
those sent to capture them. 

The case looked very serious, but neither the governor nor I could 
stand this dare from them, and the consequence was, that on a very 
rough, cold night, in a combined rain- and snow-storm, I, with four 
other young men of the party, determined to attempt their capture. 

The exact location of the deserters had been known for several days, 
and the points to the place so well noted in daylight there was thought 
to be very little danger of going astray at night in finding the spot. 
The party (five) left camp mounted soon after dark, and with all the 
caution that had been taken it was several hours before they came near 
enough to dismount, and look up the deserters on foot. This was 
finally done, however, but before starting the horses were securely fas- 
tened, and the place marked so they could be readily found again. It 
was only a little time before sparks of fire were seen coming from the 
top of their shelter, which proved to be made of poles or logs, set round 
in a circle, with the ends at the top securely fastened together, making 
a conical-shaped building. The fire was made in the centre, the smoke 
and sparks going out of the opening at the top. A door was cut near 
the ground, not being over four feet high, making it necessary to stoop 
very low, or almost crawl when going in or out. Over this door or 
opening a blanket was hung to keep out the cold air and snow. One 
of the five men crawled up on all-fours to the door to see how matters 
looked inside. He found the nine inmates ranged around the wall on 
their blankets spread over some straw and leaves, and to all appearances 
quite comfortable and busy telling stories, and likely chuckling over 
the idea that those citizen fellows over there in camp were afraid to 
come after them. The dim light from the fire in the hut showed no 
arms, but it was well known each man had a rifle and a revolver, and 
plenty of ammunition. 

As soon as the man who did the spying in the interior of the hut 
returned to the others a plan of attack was decided upon. There had 
been, and still was, such a roar from wind, rain, and snow, there was 
very little danger that we would be heard when moving about or talk- 
ing on the outside, and, besides, we were very cautious. And then who 
would expect a call so late, on such a night? It was agreed that we 
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all should approach the entrance to the hut, quickly throw aside the 
blanket, and craw] inside as near together as possible. The odds against 
us was two to one, but the thing had to be done, and we had the advan- 
tage of making the attack and it being unexpected. 

However, it was soon done. We reached the entrance with our 
revolvers cocked, and I, being the supposed leader of the party, a little 
in advance, and with the privilege of the right of way, was the first to 
crawl through the hole. The blanket was quickly jerked aside, when 
all stooped and began a quick scramble for the inside, which did not 
take more than three seconds. As soon as I was fairly in and in an 
upright position, I called out to the deserters, who were sitting or lying 
on their blankets around the walls of the hut, “Every man remain 
perfectly quiet as he is,—the first to move will be shot.” They took in 
the situation very quickly and did not move, and I don’t think had any 
desire to do so when they once got a good look at those young and 
determined frontier farmers. We “had the drop” on them. 

One of our party was directed to search for arms while the other 
four stood guard with cocked revolvers. A rifle and revolver were 
soon found near each man, and at once moved out of his reach. The 
rifles were carried outside and discharged, and the locks removed ; then 
the cylinders were taken from the revolvers, after which the useless 
arms were handed over to their owners for safe keeping. The men 
were ordered to get up and shoulder their blankets and other effects 
and step outside. We found our horses all right, mounted, and 
marched our captives to camp (on foot, of course), where we arrived 
late at night, or rather early in the morning, hungry, tired, and half- 
frozen. They were turned into camp with the others. 

This last catch of nine about finished up the deserters at — in 
this vicinity, and increased our total to fifty or fifty-three. And the 
question was to decide what to do with them. Our party numbered 
only about fifteen citizens, which might have been increased from the 
little settlement we were then in to twenty or twenty-five men, all told ; 
but the houses were scattered about, and it would not have been easy 
to get them together had we required their services to help control the 
prisoners. And here was the last house, at that time, until the 
Klamath River was reached, crossed, and some distance still made 
into California, “Uncle Jesse Applegate’s’”’ house was the principal 
one in the settlement, in the Umpqua Valley ; his life is a story worth 
hearing, but not to be told here, or in this paper. 

Our prisoners had become so demoralized by starvation, cold, ex- 
posure, and failure to cross the mountains into California that there 
was very little spirit or fight left in them, and, besides, many of them 
were very sorry for what they had done and would willingly have re- 
turned to duty had it not been that a court-martial and its probable 
sentence of whipping and branding was hanging over them, that 
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being the severe and cruel sentence for the crime of desertion at that 
time. Being in this subdued condition, leaving out fifteen or twenty 
desperate characters, there was no trouble in guarding them, nor was 
there any danger that they would try to leave the camp. Knowing all 
the men pretty well, some fifteen of the best were selected to be talked 
to, with a view of seeing how far they could be trusted. The talk 
resulted in the plan of rearming and placing them over the others as 
guards, with the promise if they behaved well that Governor Lane and 
myself would intercede with the authorities to have them “ restored to 
duty without trial.” A pretense of re-enlisting them was made, re- 
sworn, etc. The locks were put back in their places, and the rifles 
loaded and given back to them. A guard was then mounted, and sen- 
tinels placed over the other deserters. The plan worked well, and in 
a few days these restored men seemed to be as faithful to duty as any 
other soldiers, and would have been as severe in having an order exe- 
cuted as if they had never deserted. And it was evident that the entire 
camp was working for a recommendation to be “ restored to duty with- 
out trial,” * and the consequence was a more orderly body of soldiers was 
rarely seen. 

This state of affairs was just what we wished, as it was the inten- 
tion of Governor Lane and party to go farther in the direction of 
California to pick up parties who might be stranded on the road ; other- 
wise from this point the expedition would have had to return to deliver 
up the fifty-three men, as they could not possibly have been taken along. 

Citizens were hired to feed and look after the men in camp until 
our return. The ration furnished was only beef, salt, and wheat, as 
nothing else could be bought in the country. The wheat was boiled 
and used as a vegetable. 

For a day or two the governor’s party was very ely “ jerking” 
beef for the trip, cutting into strips and drying it over a slow fire. 
The sun did not shine, so the thing could not be done in the proper 
way: But, instead, it rained or snowed all the time, and when the 
side next the fire was being dried on the scaffold, the upper side was 
being rained or snowed on. The bad results of this imperfect “ jerk- 
ing” was realized later. The beef was finally put into sacks, and 
then, when we were ready to start, loaded on the pack-mules, and the 
very little flour we had left, treated in the same way. 

_ Our route was over the usually traveled road or trail between 
California and Oregon. Up to this point in traveling from Oregon 
City we had a house once in a while to get into out of the rain, but 
now were leaving the last one behind, and it seemed to rain and snow 
more than at any time yet. The only shelter to be had was that given 
by a pine- or fir-tree. The governor and myself, being older cam- 


1 Several months later all the deserters were restored to duty, and none were 
tried. 
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paigners had, however, provided a few yards of cotton cloth out of 
which we could make a kind of “shelter-tent” over our blankets at 
night when it rained very hard. This sheltered the upper half of the 
body and kept out a little of the rain; but usually we did not take the 
trouble to put it up, but spread half of our blankets on some brush, 
got in together, and pulled the other half over us. The only undress- 
ing we did was to pull off our overcoats to be used on the saddle as a 
pillow. We now and then took off our boots, but not always. The 
other men got ready for bed in about the same way. The governor 
and I, now and then, when it was very cold, got up and held our wet 
blankets to the fire until they were steaming hot, and then went to 
bed again, and usually had a nap before they cooled off. 

During the trip from Oregon City, before crossing the Calapooya 
Mountains into the Umpqua Valley, we were soaking wet from morn- 
ing until night, as, in addition to daily rain and wet snow, there were 
streams to swim every day, as the country was too young for bridges ; 
but at night we could take advantage of some settler’s cabin to dry our 
clothes and blankets. But now, in the start south from the deserters’ 
camp, there was not a single house until you went far into California, 
and in case you got wet,—well, you got dry if you could; fortu- 
nately there was plenty of dry wood every night. 

The first large stream to be crossed was the Umpqua, and this was 
accomplished by digging a canoe out of a pine log, and ferrying sad- 
dles, bridles, and provisions over the river, and then forcing or coaxing 
the animals to swim to the other side. This was usually done by some 
man in the stern of the canoe holding the bridle of a good-swimming 
horse or mule, while others paddled the canoe across the stream, the 
other animals being driven into the water about the time the canoe 
was pushed off for the opposite bank. Usually the whole outfit—horses, 
ponies, and mules—would follow the canoe and the led animal quietly 
across without confusion or excitement. And they became so accus- 
tomed to this manner of crossing streams they would go at the busi- 
ness as if they knew exactly what was expected. Another plan was 
to fell a tree across the stream and use it as a bridge to carry our 
traps to the opposite bank, and then drive in the animals and make 
them swim over. In the quiet narrow streams we simply “ went in” 
arid swam across, the governor generally leading the party. And this 
was one of his characteristics, to lead when there was danger, and never 
to order another to do what he would not do himself. And this was 
probably the secret of his success in Mexico. 

The foregoing account will serve for many days’ work, in fact, until 
we reached the foot of the Siskiyou Mountains, from which place 
we turned back, not having come across any more deserters. When 
we reached the Rogue River, we found it too much of a swim for our 
animals with riders, and there was no tree in sight that would reach 
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the other side when cut down. But in looking about, up and down the 
stream, a canoe was seen drawn up on the opposite bank. This was 
the very thing we wanted, but how to get it was the question. Before 
forming any plans, and in less than five minutes for reflection, a young 
man of our party had stripped himself, plunged into the water, and 
was swimming for the canoe. He soon reached it, pushed it into the 
water, and paddled it back to our side of the river. The rest of us 
stood by with rifles ready to drive off any stray Indians who might 
venture to attack one naked man. It was an Indian canoe, and evi- 
dently had been used in crossing and recrossing the river, in gathering 
acorns for Indian food, as’ a large quantity of them was found on the 
canoe side of the river. 

It was fair to reason, after we had reached the foot of the Siski- 
you Mountains, that there were no deserters in them, and that if they 
had gone in they were over and. beyond pursuit; besides, our meat, 
which had been badly jerked (dried), was spoiling rapidly, and our 
salt almost gone, and no game had been seen for several days. Under 
these circumstances we decided to turn back. 

On our return we found one of the Umpquas—the south fork, I 
think—so full and rapid we did not dare to attempt our usual mode of 
crossing until the stream had fallen many feet, so we waited and waited 
until our salt was exhausted and our meat rotten. We lived nearly 
two days on the bad-smelling and worse-tasting meat without salt, but 
finally succeeded in crossing to the home side of the river. The graz- 
ing being good, our animals had fared well, and were rested, and we 
again took up the march for shelter and fvod at a lively pace for “old 
Uncle Jesse Applegate’s,” in the vicinity of the camp of the deserters. 
But early on the second day, after leaving the troublesome river, we 
met the commanding officer, and nearly all of the other officers of the 
regiment, as well as the enlisted men who could be trusted. They 
were, of course, after deserters, and their first capture was the fifty- 
three that we left in camp. These were at once sent back by the com- 
manding officer to Fort Vancouver, as the head-quarters had been 
changed from Oregon City to that place. 

During the time we were in the Umpqua Valley the governor 
selected the spot where he was in the future going to take up a claim, 
build a house, and live there the rest of his life, all of which he carried 
out to the letter. And that spot is now very near the site of the beau- 
tiful town of “ Roseburgh.” 

Many instances of danger, hardship, ridiculous situations, hunger, 
fun, and frolic occurred on this trip which must be left untold on 
account of the great length of this paper. 

By the bye, could our best doctors in these days of grippe and epi- 
demic pneumonia tell why it was that our party escaped being sick 
unto death when for a month not a single man of us was dry all over 
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at the same time? We frequently rode the entire day with wet feet or 
back, and often both, with teeth chattering until we rode into camp at 
night, and went to bed half-fed, with wet clothes, into wet blankets, 
and then got up and did the same thing the next day. I do not remem- 
ber that there was a man with a bad cold during the entire expedition. 

After meeting the officers and soldiers, Governor Lane returned to 
Oregon City, and the rest of the citizens to their respective homes. I 
joined the soldiers and turned back and went with them as far as the 
Klamath River, from which point we returned. On the Siskiyou 
Mountains we met a party of fifteen returning deserters. They had 
been attacked by Indians, one killed, and the others prevented from 
crossing the Klamath River. These men were fast starving to death ; 
the only remaining provisions being the more than half-devoured head 
of a little pet dog, which was carefully hidden away in the haversack 
of the strongest man of the lot. It is probable he breakfasted, dined, 
and tead off of the head of his little pup for several days, and that, 
too, without breakfast, or dinner company,—he wanted it all for him- 
self. 

I am not done, but will stop after a few more last words. In 1853, 
the Rogue River Indians having gone to war, Governor Lane headed 
a party of citizens of the Territory, and had a battle with them at 
“Table Rock,” where he was badly wounded. He was some years 
after elected a United States Senator from the State of Oregon. The 
reader doubtless knows all the rest. He died at his home at Roseburgh, 
April 19, 1881. 

I should like to have a picture of Governor Lane as he appeared 
on that trip, on his dun-colored pony. He, I think, was a little under 
six feet, weighed about one hundred and seventy-five pounds, and sat 
erect in the saddle. He was comfortably but rather carelessly dressed. 
He generally wore a rough, warm pair of pants, with the bottom of the 
legs stuffed in his boot-tops, and on each boot-heel a brass spur, of the’ 
army pattern. Over his other clothing he wore a warm overcoat well 
buttoned across the chest, but more loosely about the waist to give easy 
access to the revolver, which was buckled under the overcoat. Across 
his lap he carried a heavy doubled-triggered “ Hawkins” hunting rifle. 
And to crown all, he wore on his head an army cap of the Mexican 
War pattern, with the usual black oil cloth cover. 

This picture will not compare very favorably, in looks, with the 
brass-mounted governors and ex-governors of the present day. I 
mean those who review parades from the balconies of first class hotels 
and swell clubs, and are afflicted with the desire to’ lead their party in 
the next Presidential race. In reality there is a greater difference than 
in looks between the two kiods of men: To make it short, the first 
was a governor and a manly man, while the others, generally speaking, 
are simply politicians, with very little of the governor in their compo- 
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sition. It is fair to say, however, that Governor Lane got into politics 
Jater on, and for a time went wrong, on account perhaps of the bad 
company he was in. He, however, was honest in his convictions. 

Ten years.or more after our civil war, I met in the streets of New 
York City, one Sunday morning, an ex-officer of the regular army 
whom I had known many years before, in fact, in the Mexican War. 
He told me he was writing a history of the “ Regiment of Mounted 
Riflemen,” and wanted me to hear a part of the manuscript. I went 
with him and he read to me for several hours. 

I followed him through the Mexican War, from the landing at Vera 
Cruz to Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, Chapul- 
tepec, the Belen Gate, into the City of Mexico, and then to Jefferson 
Barracks, across the plains to Oregon City, and, finally, in pursuit of 
the deserters to the camp of the fifty-three in the Umpqua Valley. He 
then claimed that the commanding officer, heretofore spoken of, and 
his command, captured these fifty-three men and sent them to Fort Van- 
couver. That was too much for me, and I gave him the true story on 
the spot, and intimated that any other version of the affair was untrue. 
This circumstance broke up the reading. I have never heard of the 
publication of the book. 

I knew, in all the years from away back in 1850 to the reading of 
that manuscript, I had never received one word of commendation from 
my regimental or post-commander for the hardships endured on that 
trip, or for the success attending it. And it is probable that in report- 
ing the facts to Department Head-quarters, in San Francisco, my name 
did not appear at all. And, in case the facts of that winter’s work were 
thought of sufficient importance to forward to the War Department in 
Washington, I will venture to say nothing was added to the credit side 
of my account in consequence. But such things, and of vastly more 
importance, where men of national reputation were concerned, have 
happened since then ; which should be to the everlasting shame of those 
who had the authority and could have kept the record straight, or have 
had it corrected when an injustice. was done, but did not. 

Excuse me, please. An old fellow likes his growl, even if the 
occasion for it does date back forty-six years. But this paper must 
now end, even if there are so many “ other things” left untold. 


Ws. B., Lane, 
Tieutenant-Colonel U.S.A. 
Oxtp Pornt, Virernta, April, 1896. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
DYING CONFEDERACY. 


OnE fine evening in July, 1894, I found myself side-tracked in a 
Pullman car, not many miles from Chicago. It was during the Debs 
insurrection, and no one of the passengers or trainmen present pro- 
fessed to possess an idea concerning our release. There were six of us 
in the smoking-room, aiid, notwithstanding our temporary captivity, 
there was an atmosphere of radiance that prevailed until the last one 
of us had sought our section. Seemingly, one of the party was a 
railroad man returning from a leave of absence ; another was a painter 
of theatre scenery ; two were commercial travelers, and the fifth was 
an agent of Armour & Co.,—an ex-Confederate, in the twilight of his 
life. As soon as the old gentleman discovered that I, too, had been a 
soldier in the Civil War, he extended his hand and said,— 

“T always feel at home in the presence of a man who has fought 
according to his convictions, although he may have been on the other 
side.” 

This was warmly received by all, and then the grim survivor of 
many a sanguinary field gummed out the ends of an old-time mous- 
tache with a bit of moisture from his lips. 

Meantime, we had refreshed ourselves with something that had 
been passed around by one of the commercial travelers, and all but 
the ex-Confederate were indulging in a fragrant weed. 

In a few moments the latter gummed his moustache again, and 
said,— 

“There are not many of us left who accompanied Mr. Davis from 
Greensborough, North Carolina, to Washington, Georgia. We reached 
the former place at or about midnight April 17, with orders to escort 
and guard the President and his Cabinet and the archives of the Con- 
federate government. Solemn is no word to apply to that cortage. 
Still, I don’t believe there was that agony that one beholds in Meis- 
sonier’s wonderful painting of 1812. But there was no hilarity, J 
can assure you, although Mr. Davis was always affable, kind, cheerful, 
and resolute. He rode at the head of the column all the way. Gen- 
eral Cooper and Judah P. Benjamin rode in the ambulance, and so did 
Mr. Trelholm and family. If I remember correctly, Reagan and 
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Lubbock, of Texas, and Preston Johnston, a nephew of Albert Sidney 
Johnston, rode to the right of the President; while upon his left were 
George Davis and General St. Johns, There were, also, Quarter- 
master-General Lawton and Chief-Engineer Gilmer and their staffs. 
I had fought all through the war as a high private of Dibrell’s com- 
mand, and had never been in so much exalted company before. 

“T had never put eyes on Mr. Davis until then,—nor any one I 
have named. But you should have seen us when we arrived at Salis- 
bury. Here were remnants of lost armies from Georgia, Virginia, 
and various parts of the Carolinas, all being pushed to a common 
centre by Grant, Sherman, Stoneman, Wilson, and other victorious 
Federals. No pen can describe or pencil delineate that heartrending 
scene. Here were the President of the Lost Cause, many civil func- 
tionaries, gilt-edged officers, and half-starved soldiers, negroes, and 
refugees, Here was a débris such as will never be aggregated again. 
Surely, the bottom of the Confederacy had fallen out,—I felt it in my 
soul. But on we pressed, and at every little town or cross-roads we 
encountered refugees and furloughed Confederates, who thrilled us with 
the unwelcome intelligence of Stoneman’s approach. I remember, par- 
ticularly, after we had crossed Yadkin River, that General Dibrell re- 
ceived word from General Ferguson that Stoneman was nearing Char- 
lotte, and so we were marched all night, arriving at Charlotte about 
sunrise. I must admit that we did not want to see Stoneman; still, 


we felt somewhat disappointed when we discovered that he had de- 
ceived us and burned all the bridges over the Catawba. The end 


was near. 

“ We were soon again on our way. General Ferguson moved out 
of Charlotte a few hours after we arrived, and proceeded to Nation 
Ford, at a point where the Columbia Railroad crossed the Catawba. 
Shortly afterwards General Basil Duke, with about four hundred and 
eighty veterans of John Morgan’s renowned cavalry, put in an ap- 
pearence on artillery horses and wagon mules, bareback and: all other 
ways. These animals had been picked up here and there, as the 
Kentuckians had been dismounted at Christianburg. Soon Echols 
and Vaughan came with about four hundred men, and the same day 
Mr. Davis made that speech which was so falsely reported. 

“How many in all? About.two thousand eight hundred, thirteen 
hundred of whom were under Colonel Breckenridge. But there was 
not much fight left in us, I can assure you. And a great many were 
disheartened and not a small number utterly demoralized. Two days 
afterwards General Breckenridge arrived from Greensborough and in- 
formed us of his agreement with Sherman, and the existence of a truce 
was Officially promulgated. On the morning of the 26th we started 
for Abbeyville. Our original intention was to cross the Catawba at 
Nation Ford ; but high water, burnt bridges, and other obstacles neces- 
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sitated a change of route, and we went by way of Yorkville and Union- 
ville to Cokesbury, and arrived at Abbeyville May 1. In the mean 
time news had reached us of Joe Johnston’s surrender, and that General 
Bragg had disbanded the Second and Third South Carolina Cavalry, 
The fall of Spanish Fort and Blakely and the occupation of Mobile 
and the success of Wilson came right along with the other shocks. 
Then came rumors of Forrest’s defeat at Selma and Stoneman’s cap- 
ture at Athens, and the occupation of Atlanta, Macon, Augusta, and 
the utter demoralization of that part of Johnston’s army that had not 
surrendered. Think! I thought nothing. I knew it all. And I saw 
the utter hopelessness of reaching the Misssissipi. 

“TI should say we were—yes, sir—pretty near the last ditch of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

“Forget it? Great God! Never!” 

And then the worn warrior bit off a piece of plug and edged up a 
little nearer the window. 

“Tt was at Abbeyville, about four o’clock in the afternoon of May 
2, and Mr. Davis called a council of—of—well, I'll call it war. Mr. 
Davis presided, with General Bragg on his right and General Breck- 
enridge on his left. Bragg was senior general of the Confederacy, as 
Lee, Johnston, Cooper, and Beauregard had surrendered. Then there 
were Generals Dibrell, of Tennessee; Ferguson, of South Carolina ; 
and Basil Duke, of Kentucky ; yes,and there were General Vaughan, 
of Tennessee, and Colonel W. C. P. Breckenridge, of Kentucky. * 

“¢T can count on every man I have left,’ said Ferguson ; ‘I can 
count on two hundred that would rather die in the last ditch than 
surrender.’ 

“<T cannot speak of my men in such .glowing terms,’ remarked 
General Dibrell, ‘except to save you, Mr. President, and General 
Breckenridge. I will not of my own accord ask my men to fight 
further. The cause is lost. The Confederacy is no more. I do not 
deem it just to risk another noble: life except for the purpose as before 
stated.’ 

“«There are one hundred and fifty men in my command,’ ex- 
claimed General Duke, ‘ who will follow me wherever I go, even were 
it right straight into the jaws of hell. I do not know that our cause 
is lost. Pardon me, my friends, but if you all feel as I do our cause 
is not lost.’ 

“« My command is prepared to accept whatever terms are accepted 
by General Johnston, and I shall go with my command,’ said General 
Vaughan. ; 

“¢ And I will never surrender unless ordered to by the President or 
Secretary of War,’ declared Colonel Breckenridge; ‘ but my men do 
not share with me this feeling, and I shall not urge them to go 


further.’ , 
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“Then Mr. Davis addressed us substantially as follows: ‘It is 
useless to keep men under arms who do not wish to fight,—criminal to 
risk the lives of the men whore willing to fight or the bravery of those 
who will not. Therefore, we must winnow the commands. I could 
have been at Shreveport to-day, but I was not willing to leave those 
who were still in the field. General Johnston has undoubtedly sur- 
rendered. I do not believe there are five hundred troops that can be 
further depended upon in this department. My plan now is to join 
General Taylor, and if his army goes to pieces I will cross the river. 
And if the cause is finally lost, my friends, remember I have done my 
duty to the best of my ability. But the cause is not lost, although . 
the present war may result disastrously. The noble blood shed during 
these four years has not been shed in vain ; and, mark what I say now, 
under other auspices and other leaders our cause will yet succeed.’ 

“ Will I ever forget that scene? I should say not. Well, it was 
agreed that Mr. Davis should start at once for Washington, Georgia, 
with a small escort, and go from there as he pleased. That General 
Breckenridge should take personal command of the cavalry and cross 
the Savannah River at Vienna, where there was a pontoon bridge. 
This was carried out, and at daylight we had all crossed the river, and 
soon afterwards we were all paid, each receiving twenty-six dollars in 
coin from General Breckenridge down to the humblest private. This 
was the 3d of May.. On the 4th we heard officially of General John- 
ston’s surrender, and then all our commands laid down their arms except 
General Breckenridge and fifty-six officers and men, and General Duke 
and one hundred and sixty officers and men. On the 5th we received 
news of the Federal possession of Athens, Augusta, Macon, Selma, 
Mobile, and all ’round,—we were truly in the last ditch. About nine 
o’clock General Breckenridge ordered General Duke and Colonel 
Breckenridge to disband their troops, saying, ‘ Not one of these noble 
Kentuckians-shall risk his life for me. I am now only a fugitive, and 
have nothing left but to preserve a life dear and useful to my family. 
Good-by!’ And he put spurs to his horse and rode away; and in 
just one hour we were surrounded by Federal cavalry.” 

“Ts that all?” we inquired, in concert. 

“Well, its all of that. But I will tell you a strange story concern- 
ing a torpedo-boat that you surely have never heard, and, perhaps, 
not ten people in the land know of,” continued the ex-Confederate. 

“This craft was constructed of boiler iron, in the city of Mobile, 
and when completed was thirty-five feet long, and could carry a crew 
of nine men, including its commander. It was so constructed that it 
took eight men to work the propeller and one to stear and regulate the 
movements of the boat below the surface of the water. 

“The boat could be submerged at pleasure to any desired depth, or 
could be propelled on the surface. In smooth, still water, as was 
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ultimately demonstrated, its movements could be exactly controlled, 
and the speed was from four to five knots. It was built by a man 
named Hunley, and upon its completion the constructor gave out that 
he would produce a sensation. It was intended that when ready for 
action the boat during daylight should ascertain the position of some 
big Federal war-ship at anchor, and, in the dead hour of the night fol- 
lowing, pass under the keel of the monster and drop a floating torpedo 
which would explode on striking the side or bottom of the vessel 
attacked. According to Mr. Henley, his engine of destruction could 
remain submerged more than half an hour without danger or incon- 
venience to the crew. 

“ Well, sir, the boat was sent-to Charleston by rail, and the day it 
arrived Lieutenant Payne of our navy and eight others volunteered to 
attack the Federal fleet. They got off all right, and the boat behaved 
very well until a swell from a passing steamer struck it, and it tipped 
over and went to the bottom, and all but Lieutenant Payne were 
drowned. He was standing at the open hatchway, or he would have 
perished with his brave companions. 

“But the concern was soon raised and again made ready for ser- 
vice. And again Lieutenant Payne and a gallant crew of eight volun- 
teered for a second attempt. Ah! those were brave fellows, now, I tell 
you. But they were doomed to death and disappointment, for, while 
lying off Fort Sumter one morning, the piratical little craft was cap- 
sized, and again all were drowned but the intrepid commander. 

“In a week or two, however, the boat was again raised, and Mr. 
Henley asked and was granted permission to make an experimental 
cruise in Cooper River. 

“At the drop of the handkerchief, sir! Yes, sir, eight as noble 
fellows as ever lived gave up their lives for the Lost Cause. The 
theory was that the boat became unmanageable after going under, as it 
was found nearly a mile from where it disappeared from the surface. 

“There were none left to tell the tale this time,—the whole nine 
perished. But again the ill-fated craft was raised. And, do you be- 
lieve me, sir? in twenty-four hours afterwards Lieutenant Dixon, of 
the Twenty-first Alabama Volunteers, with eight other dare-devils, had 
volunteered to attempt once more the destruction of the Federal 
fleet. 

“Tn less than a week the boat sailed out of Charleston Harbor and 
attacked and sunk the Federal steamer “ Housatonic,’—and then— 
and then her mission partly pe and her gallant nine 
disappeared forever. 

“ Ah, my friends, those were stirring times. But there was much 
that was sad and solemn, although replete with glorious remembrances. 
It took me some time to get entirely over our defeat, for I felt that we 
had shown ourselves worthy to be the founders of another republic, for 
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which we had fought so long and so gallantly. But I now realize 
that a Southern Confederacy would have been a mistake. And to-day 
I am as proud as any man can be that I am a loyal American citizen, 
and that we all live under one flag in a country that can never be 


divided.” 
Ben C. TRUMAN. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE QUEEN OF THE DESERT. 


KINGLAKE, in perhaps the most fascinating book of travel ever written, 
says, “ In one of the drawers which were the delight of my childhood, 
along with attar of roses and fragrant wonders from Hindostan, there 
were letters carefully treasured, and trifling presents which I was taught 
to think valuable, because they had come from the Queen of the Des- 
ert, who dwelt in tents and reigned over Arabs.” 

This mysterious monarch was Lady Hester Stanhope, who had 
formerly been known to the family of Kinglake’s mother as “an in- 
trepid girl who used to break their vicious horses for them,” and of 
whom, in her later years, a Quarterly reviewer has given the following 
excellent pen-and-ink portrait in Temple Bar : 

“The grand-daughter of Lord Chatham, she had all his spirit and 
his fire, much of his penetrating quickness, some of his fancy, not a 
few of his eccentricities. She was not well informed, for, though she 
had read a good deal, her reading had been very desultory ; and though 
she had lived with some of the ablest men of her day, she had mingled 
in their conversation with an overweening confidence in her own powers, 
little likely to make her a docile auditor or a careful storer-up of what 
she might hear. For many of the latter years of her singular life she 
neither read nor conversed with those who had... . But in the great 
faculty of seeing clearly into character she excelled to the last, and was 
seldom mistaken, unless her temper or her prejudice dug pitfalls for her 
judgment. Her courage was undaunted at all times; her patience and 
fortitude far greater than such a temperament could have easily made 
credible ; her pride towering, like that of all her house; her honor, like 
theirs, pure from every stain; her generosity so boundless as to spurn 
all the limits which her means prescribed.” 

Lady Hester’s reputation for munificence, grandeur, and courage 
had spread so widely during her travels in the East, in the early years 
of this century, that the emir of Damascus and the chiefs of the Druses 
formally requested her to visit their respective dominions. 

Lady Hester’s acceptance of these invitations caused her European 
companions some uneasiness. At that time the inhabitants of Damascus 
were fierce fanatics, who permitted native Christians to inhabit only one 
special quarter of the town, and forbade their riding on horseback or 
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wearing gay attire. That an infidel, a woman,—wearing a dress in 
Eastern eyes distinctively masculine,'—should make a sort of royal 
progress through its sacred streets, libations of coffee being poured on 
the road as she passed along, was an unprecedented thing. 

But Lady Hester did not know what timidity meant, and her nat- 
ural dignity so charmed the natives that after her first ride all terrors 
were set at rest. Her state visit to the pasha delighted her attendants. 

“ Your ladyship’s reception was very grand,” said her janissary. 

“Yes,” she replied ; “ but this is all vanity.” 

“Oh, khanum! You carry the splendor of royalty on your fore- 
head, with the humility of a dervish in your heart !” 

It was, however, the expedition to Palmyra to which Lady Hester’s 
thoughts, haunted by the prediction which in her youth had promised 
her vast Eastern sovereignty, most persistently turned. Her anticipa- 
tions caused some amusement to Mr. Bruce, who was traveling with 
her, and who wrote to General Oakes,— 

“If Lady Hester succeeds in this undertaking she will have the 
merit of being the first European female who has ever visited this once 
celebrated city. Who knows but she may prove another Zenobia, and 
restore its ancient splendor? Perhaps she may form a matrimonial 
connection with Ebn Seood, the great chief of the Wahabees! He is 
not represented as a very lovable object, but, making love subservient 
to ambition, they may unite their arms and shake the throne of the 
sultan to its very centre.” 

Lady Hester’s first intention was to engage a body of Turkish troops 
as her escort. But Nasar, son of the emir of the Anizys, one of the 
more important desert tribes, visited her to request that she would place 
herself under the protection of the Bedouins only; in that case pledging 
their honor for her safety, but refusing permission to the soldiers to 
cross the desert. 

As a preliminary step the dauntless woman rode literally alone to 
the tent of the Emir Mahannah, conducted by a Bedouin guide, and 
had an interview with the robber chief, in which she so charmed him 
by her courage and courtesy that he promised her his royal assistance in 
her explorations. Meantime, there was great excitement stirring among 
the tribes, and, considering their predatory habits, the promised __safe- 
guard for Lady Hester was likely to be no mere form,—a rumor having 
been spread that an English princess, who rode on a mare worth forty 
purses, with housings and stirrups of gold, and for whom the treasurer 
of the English sultan told out every day one thousand sequins, was 

1This is an abstract of the detailed description of her riding attire: a short 
satin vest, with long open sleeves, fastened with a single button at the throat; a red 
cloth jacket trimmed with gold lace, large loose trousers of the same cloth em- 
broidered with gold, and over all a silky-looking white burnouse with a hood and 
pendent tassels. ‘‘ If I ever looked well in anything,”’ wrote Lady Hester, ‘it was 
in the Asiatic dress.” 
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about to pay a visit to Tadmar; and that she had in her possession a 
book which instructed her where treasures were to be found, and a 
small bag of leaves of a certain herb which could. transmute stones 
into gold. 

Lady Hester’s cavalcade, when after many delays and negotiations 
it quitted Damascus, was an imposing one; her own party consisted of 
twenty-five horsemen ; she was escorted by a tribe of Bedouins headed 
by a prince’s son, carrying long lances, plumed with ostrich feathers, 
their hair floating in ringlets over their necks, and their mouths covered 
with gay colored “ keffiyahs;” and the tents, provisions, and water for 
the party were carried by nearly forty camels. The sentry at the door 
of Lady Hester’s tent was a gigantic black slave, armed with a battle- 
ax. The tedium of the journey was beguiled by the Bedouins with 
sham fights, and the recitations of two bards whom they had brought 
with them. 

The journey occupiéd a week, Palmyra being reached through the 
“ Valley of the Tombs,” a colonnade which extended for four thousand 
feet from the Temple of the Sun. The mournful grandeur of this half- 
ruined avenue must have been somewhat marred by a pantomimic effect 
arranged by the Palmyrenes as a welcome to their distinguished guest. 
On the projecting pedestal of each of the pillars, formerly adorned by 
statues, stood beautiful girls holding garlands, and a row of six was 
ranged before the gate of the arch which closed the colonnade. As 
Lady Hester passed each column the girls sprang from their perches,— 
six feet high,—waved their garlands, and danced by her side, whilst 
“ bearded elders” chanted a song of praise and welcome. 

In some letters to Sir H. Williams Wynn, Lady Hester shows what 
an impression this reception made on her. Writing from Latakia, on 
June 30, 1813, she says,— 

“‘ Without joke, I have been crowned Queen of the Desert, under 
the triumphal arch at Palmyra, . . . they all paid me homage. If I 
please I can now go to Mecca alone,—I have nothing to fear. I am the 
Pearl, the Lion, the Sun, the Star, the Light from Heaven. I shall 
soon have as many namesas Apollo. I am quite wild about the people, 
and all Syria is in astonishment at my courage and success. To have 
spent a month with some thousand Bedouin Arabs is no common thing. 
For three days they plagued me sadly, and all the party, excepting 
Bruce, almost insisted on returning. The servants were frightened out 
of their wits, the dragoman could not speak,—he had quite lost his head. 
All the people about me were chosen rascals, and having primed a fellow 
who was once with the French army in Egypt, I rode dash into the 
middle of them. I made my speech,—that is to say, I acted and the 
man spoke. It so surprised and charmed them that they became as 


harmless as possible.”’ 
In these very characteristic letters she alludes to the prophecy of 
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Brothers,’ and says that forty thousand men are all ready to draw their 
swords for her. 

“T spent a week,” she writes, “ with my people in their tents, and 
marched three days with them. I had previously disarmed my servants, 
saying I put myself into the hands of God and the great Emir, which 
answered admirably, for I did not lose the value of a para, and was 
treated with the greatest kindness and respect. I was dressed asa Bed- 
ouin, ate with my hands (not fingers), and rode surrounded by one 
hundred lances. What a sight it is at night to see horses, mares, and 
camels repair to the tents! No one can have an idea of it who has not 
seen it. This morning twelve thousand camels belonging to one tribe 
were taken to drink at once. ... I respect poverty and independence,” 
she continues. “TI am an example that it succeeds in some parts of the 
world. For if your very self-important uncle was to come here, and 
snort to the right and the left, he would do nothing either with the 
Turks or Arabs. To command is to be really great. To have talents 
is to talk sense without a book in one’s hand ; and to have manners is 
to be able to accommodate one’s self to the customs and tastes of others, 
and to make them either fear or love you.” 

A battle had been fought between the Anizys and the Feadars near 
Salonica, and Lady Hester, she tells her correspondent, went over the 
field of battle: 

“Tt was to make an experiment, to try my influence. Going like 
a thief in the dark as you did, fearing the Bedouins at the right and 
left, is abominable. The thing is to look round one, free as the air of 
the desert, to observe something like a flight of crows at a distance,— 
to look proudly that way, move your hand, and in one instant see fifty 
lances spring in your defense; to see them return, exclaiming ‘ Schab,’— 
friends !” | 

Yet she was perfectly aware of the risks she ran, for after saying 
that she had the Dillas and the Arabs “ under her thumb,” she adds,— 

“ But there is one thing I must make you aware of; to laugh with 
the Arabs is to be lost. For, though they avoid shedding blood them- 
selves, they have black slaves who are devils, kept for the purpose when 
necessary, who are armed with a shocking crooked knife tied round 
their neck to rip up people, and a hatchet under their pelisse to cut off 
heads. These people are much more difficult to manage than the Arabs 


2 Later, Metta, an old man who from 1815 acted as a sort of steward to Lady 
Hester, was more circumstantial in the prophecies which he professed to read from 
& mysterious volume, to the effect that ‘‘a European female would come and live on 
Mount Lebanon, would build a house there, and obtain power and influence greater 
than a sultan’s; that the coming of the Mahdi would follow; that he would ride a 
horse born saddled, and that a woman would come from a far country to take part 
in the mission.”” When Metta died he bequeathed his three children to “‘ My Lady, 
the Syt.’’ She took charge of them all, and put them into good positions, not even 
discarding one who proved dissipated and troublesome. 


* 
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themselves, as they are so mercenary and so bloody-minded if they take 
a dislike to a person.” ® 

It is clear from the narrative of Dr. Meryon, the physician in Lady 
Hester’s train, that both Mahannah and Nasar repeatedly tested Lady 
Hester’s courage during this expedition, and had she shown the 
smallest symptom of panic, the consequences might have been serious. 

In spite of the unfailing bravery and energy with which Lady 
Hester encountered fatigue and privation, she was, her doctor says, 
always suffering. “Her spirit, rather than her physical powers sup- 
ported her. Her pursuit was indeed health, but the phantom fled 
before her.” 

Faith in the Eastern climate, an imagination keenly awake to the 
charm of the ancient lands, and a growing delight in her power over 
wild tribes and native rulers,‘ combined to induce Lady Hester to 
remain in Syria. Her first permanent residence was the half-ruined 
monastery of Mar Elias; on Mount Lebanon, the only remaining relic 
of its former inhabitants being the body of the late patriarch, which, 
according to local tradition, had been embalmed and buried, seated in 
an arm-chair, within a recess in the wall of the chapel. The monastery 
commanded a wide view of the sea two miles away. 

About the time of Lady Hester’s settlement in Mar Elias, she had 
a severe attack of ague, and on her recovery, her character, says. her 
biographer, “changed deeply. She became simple in her habits, almost 
to cynicism. She showed in her actions and her conversation a mind 
severe indeed, but powerfully vigorous. She commented on men and 
things as if the motives of human action were open to her vision, and 
sometimes looked into futurity like the Sibyl of old.” And he calls 
on her correspondents to testify to the prophetic value of many of her 
letters. 

At this time Lady Hester had no horses or grooms, and her sole 
exercise was taken on a small ass, which she rode daily. To add to 
the natural isolation of their position, the Europeans had to provision 
and fortify themselves, as though in a state of siege, as a protection 
against the encroachments of the plague. And they had no books! 
Their life, varied only by helping and doctoring the ignorant natives, 
or by the rarest flying visit from a passing traveler, or the officers of a 
ship touching at Sayda (the ancient Sidon), must have been monotony 
itself, and when the plague abated a visit was projected to Meshendshy, 


8 Diaries of a Lady of Quality. Edited by Abraham Hayward, Longmans, 
1864, pp. 386-338. . 

«The influence Lady Hester enjoyed in Syria, during the first years of her 
residence there,’’ says Dr. Meryon, “‘ was the consideration accorded to a person of 
high descent and connections who had made a great figure in England. . . . But 
when her extraordinary talents came to be known, and it was observed that pashas 
and great men valued her opinion and feared her censure, she obtained a positive 
weight in the affairs of the country on her own account.’ 
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a village surrounded with vineyards, olive-grounds, and lavender gar- 
dens. 

This seems to have revived Lady Hester’s love of travel, but she 
determined to protest against what she considered neglect and financial 
ill-usage on the part of her relations, by making her expeditions with 
what she considered the smallest retinue possible, consisting of fifteen 
baggage mules, and herself, her doctor, dragoman, and thirteen ser- 
vants, all mounted on asses. She thonght, by assuming the mode of 
traveling common to only the poorest pilgrims who traverse Syria on 
their way to Jerusalem, to call the attention of the consuls and mer- 
chants of the towns through which she passed to her deserted condi- 
tion, imagining that a report of it would reach England. 

Lady Hester was always excessively angry at not being liberally 
supplied with money by her relatives and the English government, 
forgetting that her pension may not unnaturally have seemed to them 
a sufficient provision for a woman with no claims upon her but such 
as she voluntarily adopted. Yet even the sordid subject of money dis- 
putes was invested by her with picturesqueness and dignity. 

“A young Seyd, a friend of mine,” she wrote, “ when riding one day 
in a solitary part of the mountain, heard the echo of a strange noise in 
the rocks. He got off his horse to see what it was. To his surprise, 
he saw in a hollow of the rock an old eagle, quite blind, and unfledged 
by age. Perched by the eagle, he sawa carrion crow, feeding him. 
If the Almighty thus provides for the blind eagle, he will not forsake 
me; and the carrion crow may look down with contempt upon your 
countrymen.” 

One of the places visited—one might say invaded—by Lady Hester 
during this expedition was the monastery of Mar Antonius (St. An- 
thony), who had a great reputation for miraculous cures of epilepsy 
and lunacy, and equally miraculous manifestations of his wrath 
against any one or anything female that ventured into his vicinity, he 
having evidently hated the sex with a hatred worthy of Moore’s 
“good Saint Kevin.” Even the neighboring hens were cooped up,. 
lest they should stray within the sacred precincts. This determined 
exclusion of her own sex made Lady Hester equally resolved to enter ; 
so on reaching the neighborhood she sent a message to the superior of 
the Maronite Monks inviting him to dine with her and the sheiks who 
escorted her in the refectory of the monastery itself! The exquisite 
coolness of this proceeding carried the day, and in spite of a brief 
struggle with the more fanatic section of the monks, Lady Hester rode 
right into the great hall on her she-ass, and the banquet was held, many 
of those who looked on expecting to see the stone open and engulf the 
sacrilegious intruder. 5 

On Lady Hester’s return to Mar Elias she received a visit from 
Derwish Aga, “a Zaym deputed to invest Lady Hester with greater 
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authority over the Turks than was probably ever granted to any Eu- 
ropean ambassador.” This was in the matter of an enormous amount 
of money and jewels said to have been buried in various places by the 
Pasha el Gezzar. Dr. Meryon thinks that the desire to test the accu- 
racy of this rumor was one of Lady Hester’s inducements to remain in 
the East. A document was sent to her, said to have been surrepti- 
tiously copied by a monk, indicating the spots in Ascalon, Awgy, and 
Sidon, where the treasure would be found, and she applied to the 
Sublime Porte for permission to dig for it, promising to hand over to 
the Turkish government everything of value which might be disin- 
terred and to retain only the glory of discovery for herself. In reply 
she now received three firmans addressed to the pashas of Acre and 
Damascus and the Syrian governors in general, empowering Lady 
Hester to demand whatever assistance she might require for the prose- 
cution of her purpose. This showed most flattering confidence in her ; 
but the question of finds had next to be considered. Her income 
scarcely sufficed for her ordinary expenditure, which she had greatly 
exceeded on her recent tour. She therefore resolved to “ oblige” the 
English government to finance her, on the ground of the lustre she was 
about to throw on the English name. 

“T shall beg of you,” she said to Dr. Meryon, “to keep a regular 
account of every article, and will then send in my bill to government. 
If they refuse to pay me I shall expose them in the newspapers. If 
Sir A. Paget put down the cost of his servants’ liveries after his, em- 
bassy to Vienna, and made Mr. Pitt pay him £70,000 for three years, 
I cannot see why I should not do the same !” 

The first place at which, early in 1815, excavations were made was 
Ascalon, to which Lady Hester proceeded with an escort of soldiers ; 
the peasantry, in compliance with the imperial firman, furnished la- 
borers, whose toils she superintended, sometimes sitting in her tent, 
sometimes riding to the scene of action on her ass, and always hailed 
with acclamations. For fourteen days the work went on, with a result 
which may be briefly summarized in a passage from one of her letters 
to Lord Bathurst : 

“The mosque in which the treasure was said to be hidden was no 
longer standing. After having traced. out the foundation walls, we 
came to the underground fabric we were looking for,—but, alas ! it had 
been rifled. It was, as nearly as one could calculate, capable of con- 
taining three million pieces of gold,—the sum mentioned in the docu- 
ment. Whilst excavating this once magnificent building we found a 
superb colossal statue without a head. Knowing how much it would 
be prized by English travelers, I ordered it to be broken into a thousand 
pieces, that malicious people might not say I came to look for statues 
for my countrymen and not for treasures of the Porte.” 

Other spots which had been indicated were examined with even less 
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result, and then the dream was reluctantly abandoned. The appeal to 
the English government for funds was, as may be imagined, equally 
fruitless, and even the pilgrimages on donkey-back failed to soften the 
hearts and open the purses of distant relatives. 

About this time Lady Hester at last succeeded in inducing the 
pasha of Damascus to punish the murderers of Colonel Boutin, whom 
she had furnished with a sort of safe-conduct through the desert some 
time before, but who had been attacked by the Ans4rys, robbed and 
killed. Lady Hester insisted on the restitution of the colonel’s bag- 
gage and the execution of the criminals, and she received the thanks 
of the French Chamber of Deputies for her exertions. 

The result was very terrible for the Ansdrys; fire and sword were 
carried into their villages ; their sacred tombs were broken into; women 
were carried off to slavery. Yet Lady Hester, who was then at An- 
tioch, avowed—one might even say boasted—to members of the tribe 
who threatened the house she occupied, that these severe reprisals were 
taken at her instigation, and herself took refuge:in the Anséry country 
when she wished to avoid a visit from Caroline, Princess of Wales.° 

In 1816, Mr. Buckingham, who had been almost disabled by fever 
during his travels in the East, sought refuge under Lady Hester’s roof, 
and could not find words warm enough to express his grateful recogni- 
tion of her kindness. Thanks to Dr. Meryon’s skill and Lady Hes- 
ter’s care, he left Mar Elias completely restored to health, and delighted 
with all that he saw and heard during his stay. Lady Hester herself, 
at that period, he describes as above the usual height, with regular and 
delicately-formed features, soft blue eyes, fair complexion, and an ex- 
pression of pensive resignation, more like a Medora than the Gulnare 
she was sometimes considered. Of her home he says,— 

“The convent consists of a number of separate rooms in a quad- 
rangular building that surrounds an inner court made into a flower- 
garden, into which the doors of all these rooms open, most of them 
furnished after the English manner, with carpets, tables, chairs, etc. 
Nothing in the house appeared unnecessary or expensive, but all that 
could conduce to comfort was seen in unostentatious simplicity. 

Lady Hester rose about eight, walked in the garden and read until ten, 
and breakfasted in the English manner, with the addition of finer fruit 
than it is usual to see in London. An extensive correspondence, car- 
ried on in four or five different languages, with persons of distinction 
in all parts of Europe, and even in India, occupied her and her secre- 
tary for several hours in the middle of the day. Then a walk or ride 


5 Lady Hester’s success in avenging Colonel Boutin established her influence. 
Thenceforward she was called “ the Protectress of the Unfortunate and the Almoner 
of the Power ;’’ suppliants of all degrees crowded round her gates. ‘It was a fine 
sight,” says Dr. Meryon, ‘‘ to-behold the Bedouins come and ask the protection of 
& woman and a stranger.” 
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was taken until sunset, followed by a dinner such as a prince might 
partake, yet such as the most temperate could not complain of. The 
evening was passed in conversation, and so powerful is my recollection 
of the pleasure this afforded me that I could use no terms which would 
be too extravagant in its praise.” ® 

He goes on to speak of her frankness and dignity, her greatness of 
mind and extraordinary power of observation : 

“The veneration in which she is held by those who surround her 
habitation surpasses anything I remember to have met with in peregri- 
nations through various countries of the globe. . . . It amounts almost 
to adoration, so that the good she does and the respect paid to her have 
been magnified by every successive narrator till they have assumed the 
shape of the miraculous and surpassed the ‘ Arabian Tales,’ ” 

A Druse woman told Mr. Buckingham, “ The city of Damascus, 
the great gate of pilgrimage and the key to the tomb of the prophet, 
is taken from us. Her glory is fallen, her might cast down, and her 
people forever subdued. An infidel has entered her gates on horse- 
back, and rebellion has been subdued by her beauty.” 

In Mr. ‘Buckingham’s pages, too, we find the coronation legend, in 
which, as has been seen, Lady Hester herself firmly believed. An 
Arab of the desert told the English traveler that there was nothing 
he regretted so much as that he had not accompanied the princess (Lady 
Hester) on her journey to Palmyra, as every one who had gone with 
her had prospered ever since. As she passed along, he said, war was 
changed to peace, all the sheiks vied with each other in doing her 
honor, “the parched sands of the desert became verdant plains, the 
burning rocks became crystal streams, and the trees expanded to twice 
their usual size to cover her tents with shade.” When she reached 
the Temple of the Sun, “gold and jewels were bound round her brow, 
and all the people did homage to her as queen by bowing their heads 
in the dust.” “It can excite little wonder,” adds Mr. Buckingham, 
“that Lady Hester should choose to remain in a country where she is 
all but worshiped, and where she constantly exerts her great influence 
for the ends of public justice and private good.” ~ 

Dr. Meryon had for some time wished to return to Europe, and in 
January, 1817, having secured a medical successor, “ Mr. N.,” he de- 
parted, not, he says, without great melancholy when the day arrived 
which separated him from a person whose exalted courage, talents, and 
character had gained an entire ascendency over his mind. 

Dr. Meryon’s separation from Lady Hester was not for so long a 
period as he had anticipated, and perhaps, on some accounts, hoped. 
His successor did not like Oriental life, and “at the end of a year or 
two” Dr. Meryon was imperatively called back by Lady Hester. 


6 «Travels Among the Arab Tribes East of Syria and Palestine,” by J. Silk 
Buckingham, Longmans, 1825, pp. 410-484. 
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“ But I found,” he says, “that in the mean time her ladyship had com- 
pletely familiarized herself with the usages of the East, and adopted 
much of their medical empiricism. Under these circumstances, and 
at her own suggestion, I again bade her adieu, as I believed, for the 
last time.” 

He reckoned, however, without his hostess. She wanted him back, 
and after some correspondence at cross purposes—in which, with de- 
lightful candor, she expresses her bad opinion of his character and 
principles, and which, with equally charming simplicity, he prints— 
back he went, his return being hastened by hearing of the death of 
Lady Hester’s faithful companion, Miss Williams, who from childhood 
had been a member of Mr. Pitt’s household, and who had attended 
Lady Hester when she left England first. 

Dr. Meryon was this time accompanied by his wife and children, 
and he made a tolerably correct forecast of the discomforts and ca- 
prices to which they were likely to be subjected. He seems, however, - 
to have been surprised and almost frightened by the warmth of the 
welcome he himself received, Lady Hester kissing him on each cheek 
in Oriental fashion, whereas, when he had formerly been with her for 
seven years, “I do not recollect,” he says, “that she had ever even - 
taken my arm.” Absence had evidently made her heart grow fonder ; 
but her power of conversing, or rather haranguing, always remarkable, 
had also grown greater and her temper sharper, and many were the 
lectures, scoldings, and wrangles that followed their reunion.’ 

Lady Hester was royal, Dr. Meryon tells us, both in her munifi- 
cence and in her tyranny. To her servants she was the veriest despot. 
Not a soul was allowed to utter a suggestion, even on so simple a 
matter as driving in a nail. The gardener once dared to send word 
that a piece of ground which she had ordered him to prepare for plant- 
ing was fit only for lettuce or beans. “Tell him,” she answered, ve- 
hemently, “that where I order him to dig he is to dig, and not to give 
his opinion of what the ground is fit for. It may be for his grave that 
he digs, it may be for mine; he must know nothing until I send my 
orders ; and so bid him go about his business.” Over other members 
of her establishment, who, like her doctor, secretary, or dragoman, 
claimed a certain measure of freedom to do as they liked, there ine 
we are told,— 

“A spell of a different kind, by which this modern Circe entangled 
people almost inextricably in her nets. A series of benefits conferred on 
them, an indescribable art in becoming the depository of their secrets, 

7“ The marked characteristic of Lady Hester’s mind was the necessity she 
seemed to be under of eternally talking. So long as she was awake her brain 
worked incessantly, and her tongue never knew a moment’s repose... . It was 
the tongue of a siren, always employed in misleading the hearer, and conducting 
him to some unexpected conclusion by a roundabout road, through a labyrinth.of 
words.”’ 
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an unerring perception of their failings, soon left them no alternative 
but that of securing her protection by unqualified submission to her 
will,” 

Rush-seated chairs and unpainted deal tables, with black bone- 
handled knives and forks, and wine in black bottles, were among the 
interior appointments of the home of Chatham’s grand-daughter. 
Things had not, she told Dr. Meryon, been so bad until the death of 
Miss Williams, when she herself was long dangerously ill, and her 
slaves had robbed her of everything valuable, even to the covers and 
cushions of her sofa. For five years after hearing of the death-of her 
brother James, she only twice went beyond her outer door. “If I put 
my head outside my own court,” she said, “I should certainly fall into 
such a passion with some of the people that it would make me ill.” 
Yet Dr. Meryon considered Lady Hester in good health, for her, and 
said that in appearance she had aged very little. 

Speaking of her own attire, she would say,— 

“T think I look something like those sketches of Guercino’s, where 
you see scratches and touches of the pen round the heads and persons 
of his figures, so that you don’t know whether it is hair or a turban, a 
sleeve or an arm, a mantle or a veil which he has given them.” 

When she was seated on the sofa, in a dim corner of the room, the 

similitude was very just. And Lady Hester’s general appearance at 
this time, according to her biographer, must have. aided the resem- 
blance.® : 
_ Latterly it became her pride to dress in rags, except on the rare occa- 
sions when she would consent to receive a guest with some ceremony ; 
and she saved a bag of these tattered garments as evidence of the way 
in which her relations had left her, as she said (her language was often 
very forcible) “to rot,” apparently forgetting that there was also evi- 
dence, in her continual outlay on building, and in her establishment, 
numbering nearly thirty persons, of lavish expenditure. 

Lady Hester told Dr. Meryon the most appalling stories—stories 
such as it is impossible to quote or dwell upon—of the atrocities com- 
mitted by her nearest neighbor among Eastern potentates, Emir 
Beshyr. She was within his principality, but she abhorred and defied 
him. “Tell him,” she said to one of his emissaries, “that he is a dog 
and a monster, and that, if he means to try his strength with me, I am 
ready.” And on another occasion, when a messenger from the emir 
was, according to custom, laying aside his pistols and sabre before 
speaking to her, she ordered him to resume them. - Don’t think I am 

8 «« Her complexion had assumed a yellow tint, but her hands were exceedingly 
fair. . . . There were moments when her countenance had still something very beau- 
tiful about it. Her mouth manifested an extraordinary degree of sweetness, and 


her eyes much mildness. . . . Her head presented a perfect oval, of which the eyes 
would cover a line drawn through the centre. Her eyebrows were arched and 


slender; her eyes blue-gray.” 
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afraid of you or your master,” she.said. ‘I know not what fear is. 
It is for him, and those who serve him, to tremble; and tell the Emir 
Khaly]” (Beshyr’s son) “that if he enters my doors I'll stab him! 
My people shall not shoot him, but I will stab him,—I, with my own 
hand.” ® 

‘“‘ Lady Hester,” says her doctor, “ would often mention Mr. Pitt’s 
opinion of her fitness for military command. . . . Never was any one 
so fond of wielding weapons, and of boasting of her capability of 
using them on a fit occasion, as she. In her bedroom or on her divan 
she always had a mace, which was spiked round the head, a steel battle- 
ax,and a dagger. But her favorite weapon was the mace ; and on one 
occasion when she took it up, a powerful Turk, of great muscular 
strength-and a remarkable black beard, on her making a gesture as if 
to strike him, flew back so suddenly that he knocked down another who 
stood behind him, and fell himself.” 

For the last fifteen years of her life, Lady Hester seldom left her 
room until two or five o’clock in the afternoon, or returned to it until 
the same hours the next morning. The household, however, was ex- 
pected to be on the alert for incessant demands all night, and to be 
occupied all day. 

“The hours after sunset were employed by her ladyship in giving 
orders and scoldings, writing letters, and holding those interminable 
conversations which filled so large a portion of her time, and seems so 
necessary to her life. When these were over she would prepare to go 
to bed, but always with an air of unwillingness, as if she regretted 
that there were no more commands to issue and nothing more she could 
talk about.” 

Lady Hester was appalling to wait upon. Everything she re- 
quired had to be done three or four times over before it pleased her, 
and the moment her servants left her room they were rung back again. 
The bedroom, in which she spent so much of her time, was a. chaos, 
being also her study, library,’® and tool-room ; materials for needle- 
work and pieces of stuff intended for presents were scattered over the 
floor in bundles; and a little table by her bedside generally contained 
a saucer of preserves, a bottle of water, a cup of cold tea, lemonade, 
wine, ipecacuanha lozenges, cloves, camomile tea, and a pill-box. She 
had neither clock nor watch, saying that she could not bear anything 
unnatural, “The sun is for the day, and the moon and the stars for 
the night, and by them I like to measure time.” 

®In the “ Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess” the Emira Asmar says, ‘‘ The 
Queen of Tadmiar, as Lady Hester Stanhope was commonly called by all the Bedouin 
tribes, was on the most friendly terms with the Emir Beshyr and his family”’ (vol. 
ii. p. 203). But this Dr. Meryon emphatically denies. 

10 “« The room was seldom swept, and dust.and cobwebs covered the books, which 
I believe she never looked into, except Tissot’s ‘Avis au Peuple,’ another medical 
book, the ‘ Court Calendar,’ a Bible, and a ‘ Domestic Cookery.’ ”’ 
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Worn out with ringing, talking, and scolding, Lady Hester would 
sleep for a few hours, and then all would begin again, each member of 
her household being summoned to her bedroom to receive orders. 

“She would see, one after the other, her steward, her secretary, the 
cook, the groom, the gardener, the doctor, and, on some occasions, the 
whole household. Few escaped without a reproof and a scolding. 
Quiet was an element in which a spirit so restless and elastic could not 
exist. Secret plans, expresses with letters, messengers on distant jour- 
neys, orders for goods, succor and relief -afforded to the poor and op- 
pressed,—these were the aliment of her active and benevolent mind.” ™ 

Her bedstead resembled a sloping couch, covered with a fur cloak ; 
her pillows were of Turkish silk; the turban, jacket, and pelisse in 
which she slept closely resembled those she wore when up. ‘Her ser- 
vants would have to stand before her, says Dr. Meryon, sometimes for 
a whole hour, “undergoing a cross-examination worse than that of a 
Garrow.” 

“‘T have frequently known her dictate, with the most enlarged polit- 
ical views, papers that concerned the welfare of a pashalik, and the next 
moment she would descend with wondrous facility to some trivial 
details about the composition of paint, the making of butter, doctoring 
a sick horse, choosing lambs, or cutting out a maid’s apron. She hada 
finger in everything, and in everything was an adept. ... In the 
same manner that she frustrated the intrigues and braved the menaces 
of hostile emirs and pashas did she penetrate and expose the tricks and 
cunning servants and peasants, who were ever plotting to pilfer from 
her.” 

The residence in which Dr. Meryon rejoined Lady Hester was -not 
Mar Elias, which had proved too small for her requirements (and also 
too near Sayda, to which her servants had an inconvenient habit of 
running away), but a much more solitary and straggling abode called 
Dar Jéon, or, by Lamartine and other writers, Djoun. 

Her establishment, at the time of Dr. Meryon’s return, consisted of 
her secretary, who with his wife and children occupied a cottage in the 
village; her maitre d’hétel, Paolo Perini; eight black slaves (men, 
women, and children) ; a Mahometan groom, two stablemen, and nine 
under servants, besides workmen and other employés not resident in 
the house. 

It distressed Dr. Meryon to see the strange mixture of lavish out- 
lay and apparent penury at Dar Joon. With all these retainers and 
their own numerous hangers-on, comfort and proper attendance seemed 
to have become unattainable. The ceiling of Lady Hester’s principal 
sitting-room was propped up with two unsightly spars of wood ; that 


11 «¢ A surer friend, a more frank and generous enemy never trod the earth. 
‘ Show me,’ she would say, ‘ where the poor and needy are, and let the rich shift for 
themselves.’ ”’ . 
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of her bedroom was supported by the unplaned trunk of a poplar. A 
maid might be seen ladling water out of a cistern with a warming-pan, 
and the black slave who carried in Lady Hester’s tea held the teapot 
by the spout and the spout only. 

Believing—which was really the‘case—that Mrs. Meryon had been 
largely responsible for the long delay in her husband’s return to Syria, 
Lady Hester began with a prejudice against her which every succeeding 
event, great or small, only strengthened. So much did this state of 
things increase the inevitable discomforts and dangers of their residence 
in the village, that in 1831 Dr. Meryon declared that he must take his 
family back to Europe. Of course this was at first violently opposed 
by Lady Hester, who for a time literally boycotted the unlucky family, 
declaring that whoever worked for them in any capacity would never 
be employed by her again, and enabling Dr. Meryon fully to appreciate 
_ the truth of her own saying, applied to any one who dared to thwart 

her,—“ If they want a devil let them try me, and they shall have 
enough of it!” 

By April, however, she became to some extent reconciled to the 
idea of Dr. Meryon’s departure, especially as he had discovered a sort 
of substitute in the person of “an excellent young man named Lu- 
nardi,” whose care of his master he had witnessed “ during professional 
attendance on that gentleman at Pisa.” 

In the course of Lady Hester’s last conversations with Dr. Meryon 
before he left Dar Jéon, she produced a list of her debts amounting to 
nearly £14,000, and explained how the greater part of them had been 
contracted.. “The whole,” he says, “ originated in charitable and benev- 
olent motives.” Among the distressed persons whom she had assisted 
were Abdallah Pasha, and the wife and family of her enemy, the Sheik 
Beshyr. “ All her debts bore interest at from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent. When once she got into the nets of the money-lenders she had 
never ‘been able to extricate herself.” 

A more ignoble cause of her embarrassments was her mania for 
laying in stores of food and clothes for the emergencies which her un- 
bridled imagination was always picturing,—reams of paper, bales of 
cloth, barrels of fruit and honey, of which every year half was eaten 
by mice, rats, and ants, mildewed by damp, and otherwise ruined. Of 
course, it was as useless for her physician to remonstrate with her on 
such waste as this as to advise her not to be bled.’ She had boundless 
faith in this process, and would send for a barber to operate the moment 
Dr. Meryon left her room. 

The farewell between the arbitrary but kind-hearted “ Queen of the 
East” and her doctor was taken over a cup of tea. “ Although in bed,” 
he says, “she did the honors as ladies do in England, sitting up and 
pouring out the tea, handing the cup to me, presenting me the cakes, 
ete, which surprised the black slaves, in a country where they are not 
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used to see great people do anything with their own hands.” She had 
by this time effectually buried the hatchet, and she sent three chests of 
Dr. Meryon’s favorite kinds of pastry, a large quantity of “the best 
Gebely tobacco, and a very fine amber-headed pipe,” for his delectation 
during the voyage home. 

The next glimpse we obtain of Lady Hester is from the pen of 
Lamartine, who visited Dar Joon in the following year. He describes 
the situation of the house as one of savage and dreary grandeur. To 
reach it he rode beside an angry sea, and ascended mountains joined to 
mountains like the links of a chain,—skeletons of hills which the waters 
and the winds have gnawed for ages, At length he reached the hill of 
Dar Jéon, like a natural tower formed of circular layers of rock, 
crowned by a plateau covered with “une belle, gracieuse, et verte 
végétation.” The habitation he describes as a confused and bizarre 
cluster of ten or eleven little windowless houses, containing one or two 
rooms on the ground floor, and divided from each other by small courts 
or gardens." lLamartine was shown into a narrow, dark, scantily fur- 
nished cell, where he breakfasted, and reposed until summoned to the 
presence of his hostess. Her room was darkened, so that at first he 
could hardly distinguish “the noble, serious, sweet, and majestic fea- 
tures” of the lady who, dressed in white robes of Eastern fashion, ad- 
vanced to meet him with extended hand. She appeared about fifty 
years old: “ Freshness, bloom, grace had vanished with youth. But 
when the beauty of a face is that of purity of line, of dignified and 
thoughtful expression, it may change as life advances but can never 
disappear. Such is that of Lady Hester.” 

She told Lamartine that their stars were friendly, - offered to 
delineate his character and his fate by their aid, but he ungratefully 
declined the opportunity of enlightenment. She said (after declaring 
that she had never heard his name before, which must have been crush- 
ing to his vanity) that from the shape of the upper part of his face he 
ought to be a poet, from that of the lower a man of action; and that 
he ‘had the foot of an Arab, which would draw him to the East again. 
He was dismissed to a solitary dinner, but soon recalled to pipes and 
coffee and more mystic and lofty discourse, during which he came to 
the conclusion that she was perfectly sane (even then considered a moot - 

2 This method of building, supplemented by stables, and pavilions containing 
trap-doors leading to flights of steps ending in gate-ways which opened on the hill- 
side, had been adopted by Lady Hester with a view to succoring fugitives who, she 
expected, would take refuge with her during revolutions which were about to shake 
the world. Her asses, mules, and camels were kept principa]ly with the same view, 
and her servants were taught that all their energies would be required in an ap- 
proaching crisis. The capabilities of Dar Jéon as a refuge were, according to her 
own account, fully tested after the siege of Acre. ‘All that remained of the 
wretched population fled here,’’ she said, ‘and my house and the village were, for 
three.years, the Tower of Babel. I saved many lives by my courage and determi- 
nation, and I stood alone in such a storm !”’ 
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point), but that she cultivated an appearance of spiritual enthusiasm 
almost bordering on madness in order to cement her authority over 
the Arabs,—“ femme extraordinaire, magicienne moderne, Circe des 
déserts !”” 

Lady Hester then conducted her guest to the garden, festooned with 
vines laden with glistening grapes, traversed by rivulets which fell into 
marble fountains, and containing lawns leading to kiosks shaded by 
every kind of bright-hued, sweet-scented shrub and flower. Thence 
they passed to an inner court containing two magnificent Arabian mares, 
one of which was, Lady Hester declared, “the steed of prophecy,” 
“born ready saddled,” and destined to carry the Messiah. It had, in 
fact, says Lamartine, “un jeu de la Nature assez rare pour servir ]’illu- 
sion d’une crédulité vulgaire chez des peuples 4 demi barbares,” a large 
and deep cavity between the shoulders somewhat resembling a Turkish 
saddle." 

“ Point d’adieu,” said Lady Hester, when Lamartine took his leave, 
“ we shall often meet again during travels of which you do not now even 
dream. Remember that you are leaving a friend in the solitudes of 
Lebanon.” It was, perhaps, fortunate that this prediction of future 
meetings was unfulfilled, since to later visitors Lady Hester turned the 
French poet into merciless ridicule, imitating his mincing manner, and 
deriding the kisses and conversation which he lavished on his dog. A 
letter from Vicomte de Marcellus, printed as an appendix to Lamar- 
tine’s book, gives a striking instance of Lady Hester’s courage. The 
vicomte had visited her before she became such a visionary and recluse, 
and, among other stories of her Easteru adventures, she told him that 
when on her way from Damascus to see Baalbec, the Sheik Nasar, who 
was escorting her at the head of fifty Arabs, drew near, with a troubled 
countenance, saying that a messenger on a dromedary had just arrived 
to warn him that his father (one of whose wives, Nasar said, he had 
carried off) was hot in pursuit. ‘“ He seeks my death, I know,” the 
young chief added, “ but you have been intrusted to my care, and I will 
perish rather than desert you.” “Depart! Fly!” exclaimed Lady 
Hester. “I will remain here alone rather than see you killed by your 
father. I will wait for him, and try to effect a reconciliation. In any 
case, Baalbec cannot be far off, and the sun will be my guide.” 

Nasar then disappeared with his Arabs, and Lady Hester traveled 
on alone for an hour. Suddenly her escort reappeared with shouts of 


18 These two favorite mares, which no one was ever suffered to mount, were called 
Laila, a chestnut, and Lulu, a gray. ‘ Laila was exceedingly hollow-backed,”’ says 
Dr. Meryon, “‘ with a double backbone.’’? No one was allowed to cross the enclosure 
devoted to their exercise, nor to stand still to look at them. Lady Hester said that 
when her pecuniary difficulties pressed most heavily upon her, she would have given 
up her house but for these beautiful creatures. 

4 Souvenirs et Impressions pendant un Voyage en Orient, par M. Alphonse de 
Lamartine, Paris, 1835, vol. i. pp. 253-274. 
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joy and admiration, and Nasar explained that the whole story had only 
been a test of her bravery, and that his father was waiting to receive 
her with due honor. The story is characteristic all round. The ruse 
was truly Eastern, and it was by acts in which generosity and courage 
were blended after this fashion that Lady Hester’s influence over the 
Eastern nature was secured. 

A guest of different calibre from Lamartine was Kinglake, to whom, 
in his boyhood, Lady Hester’s name had been “as familiar as that of 
Robinson Crusoe,” and who heard it again wherever he went when 
traveling in the Levant. “TI heard it, too,” he says, “ connected with 
fresh wonders, for she was now acknowledged as an inspired being by 
the people of the mountain, and it was even hinted that she claimed to 
be more than a prophet.” He asked and obtained permission to visit 
her abode, which in his eyes resembled a neglected fortress, with ill-clad 
and fierce-looking Albanian soldiers hanging about it, “smoking, or 
lying torpid on the stones like the bodies of departed brigands.” The 
night of his arrival was dark, with rain falling heavily, and Kinglake 
got wet while following his guide through many open courts. At last 
they reached a small room with a door-way protected by a folding 
screen. Beyond this was placed a sofa whereon sat the proph- 
etess. 

“The woman before me,” he’says (in “ Edthen”’), “had exactly the 
person of a prophetess,—not the divine Sibyl of Domenichino, so 
sweetly distracted between love and mystery, but a good, business-like, 
practical prophetess,—used to the exercise of her sacred calling. . . . The 
large, commanding features of the gaunt woman—then sixty years old, 
or more—reminded me of the statesman that lay dying in the House of 
Lords, according to Copley’s picture. Her face was of the most aston- 
ishing whiteness. She wore a very large turban of pale cashmere 
shawls, so disposed as to hide the |hair. Her dress, from the chin 
down to the point.at which it was concealed by the loose white drapery 
which she held over her lap, was a mass of white linen loosely folding, 
—more like a surplice than any of those blessed creations which our 
souls love under the names of ‘dress’ and ‘frock.’ A couple of black 
slave-girls came, at a signal, and supplied their mistress and myself 
with lighted tchibouques” and coffee.” 

Some questions about old friends were asked and answered. 
Then,— 

“The spirit of the prophetess kindled within her, and presently 
(though with all the skill of a woman of the world) she shuffled away 
the subject of poor dear Somersetshire, and bounded onward into loftier 
spheres of thought. . . . For hours and hours this wondrous white 
woman poured forth her speech, for the most part concerning sacred 


15 Her doctor describes Lady Hester as a great smoker; her bedroom often filled 
with clouds of smoke, and its draperies perforated by burning ashes from her pipe. 
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and profane mysteries."° But every now and then she would stay her 
lofty flight, and swoop down upon the world again; whenever this 
happened, I was interested in her conversation.” 

Some whimsical speculations of Monckton Milne’s concerning the 
future of the gypsies, “ which, though they plainly sprung from the in- 
ventive brain of a poet, no one had been so odiously statistic as to 
attempt to contradict,” happily occurred to Mr. Kinglake, and so fas- 
cinated Lady Hester that he says, “ when she had received a few more 
proofs of my aptness for the marvelous, she went so far as to say that 
she would adopt me as her éléve in occult science.” She told her re- 
luctant pupil-elect that she never looked at a book or newspaper, but 
trusted alone to the stars for her sublime knowledge ; she passed the 
nights communing with these heavenly teachers, and reposed during 
the day. Magic mirrors and divining-rods were as familiar to her 
hands as cups and saucers, and she scorned all every-day magic such as 
Ibrahim Pasha exercised, when he carried a charmed life into battle, 
and, after the fiercest struggle, “loosened the folds of his shawl and 
shook out the bullets like dust.” 

Lady Hester also tried to convert Kinglake to her own peculiar 
religious views, striving to impress him with the falsity of all estab- 
lished creeds, and with a sense of her own spiritual greatness, “skillfully 
insinuating, without actually asserting, her heavenly rank.” She read 
his character by a close scrutiny of his features; and advised him to 
dispose of his property in Europe, which was threatened with gigantic © 
convulsions, and to establish himself in Asia. She concluded by saying 
that, after leaving her, the traveler would go into Egypt, but would soon 
return to Syria. 

“T secretly smiled at this last prophecy as a ‘ bad shot,’ ” says King- 
lake, “ for I had fully determined, after visiting the Pyramids, to take 
ship from Alexandria for Greece. But men struggle vainly in the 
meshes of their destiny. The unbelieved’ Cassandra was right, after 
all. The plague came, and the necessity of avoiding the quarantine, 
to which I should have been subjected if I had sailed from Alexandria, 
forced me to alter my route. I went into Egypt, and stayed there for 
a short time, then crossed the desert once more, and came back to tlie 
mountains of the Lebanon, exactly as the prophetess had foretold.” 

Kinglake liked Lady Hester’s society best, however, when she was 
“no longer the prophetess, but the sort of woman that you sometimes 
see, I am told, in London drawing-rooms,—cool, unsparing of enemies, 
full of audacious fun, and saying the downright things that the sheepish 


16 Dismal stories are told of this portentous power of talk. ‘I,’ says her hap- 
less doctor, ‘have sat listening for eight, ten; nay, twelve or thirteen hours at a 
time! Mr. Way remained from three o’clock one afternoon till dawn next morning 
téte-d-téte with her; and Lady Hester once kept Mr. N. so long in discourse that he 
fainted away.’’ No Wonder Mr. N. soon expressed a wish to return to Europe. 
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society around her is afraid to utter.”"” Yet he appreciated the grander 
side of her nature. Referring to the Albanian soldiers, already men- 
tioned, he says,— ; 

“Tn truth, this half-ruined convent, guarded by the proud heart of 
an English gentlewoman, was the only spot throughout all Syria and 
Palestine in which the will of Mehemet Ali and his fierce lieutenant 
was not the law. More than once had the pasha of Egypt commanded 
that Ibrahim should have the Albanians delivered up to him, but this 
white woman of the mountain (grown classical, not by books, but by 
very pride) answered only with a disdainful invitation to ‘come and 
take them.’ Whether it was that Ibrahim was acted upon by any 
superstitious dread of interfering with the prophetess (a notion not at 
all incompatible with his character as an able Oriental commander), or 
that he feared the ridicule of putting himself into collision with a gen- 
tlewoman, he certainly never ventured to attack the sanctuary, and so 
long as Chatham’s grand-daughter breathed a breath of life there was 
always this one hillock—and that, too, in the midst of a most populous 
district—which stood out and kept its freedom. Mehemet Ali used to 
say, I am told, that the Englishwoman had given him more trouble 
than all the insurgent people of Syria and Palestine.” * 

Kinglake received some curious confidences from Lady Hester’s 
secretary, the only European in her service except her doctor. 

“He was an Italian, and preserved more signs of European dress 
and pretensions than his medical fellow-slave,’? who had sunk into the 
complete Asiatic, and condescended accordingly to the performance of 
even menial services, had adopted the common faith of the neighboring 
people, and become a firm and happy believer in the divine power of 
his mistress. Not so the secretary. When I had strolled with him to 
a distance from the building, which rendered him safe from being 
overheard by human ears, he told me, in a hollow voice trembling with 
emotion, that there were times in which he doubted the divinity of 
Milédi. I said nothing to encourage the poor fellow in that frightful 
species of skepticism.” 

Kinglake was of opinion that these doubts were shared by Lady 
Hester herself. : 

“ Her unholy claim to supremacy in the spiritual kingdom was, no 
doubt, the suggestion of fierce and inordinate pride, most perilously 
akin to madness, but I am quite sure that the mind of the woman was 
too strong to be easily overcome by even this potent feeling. I plainly 


1 This artless ‘‘I am told,” from the intimate friend of ‘‘Our Lady of Bitter- 


ness,”’ mentioned in his. prefatory letter, is exquisite. 
18 Eéthen; or, Traces.of Travel brought Home from the East, by Alexander 


William Kinglake, 1844, pp. 186, 137. 
19 «¢ Tunardi,’’ says Dr. Meryon, ‘‘ seems to have passed himself off as a medical 


man to the author of ‘Eéthen.’ This assumption of diploma is not unusual in 
Turkey. . 
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saw that she was not an unhesitating follower of her own system, and 
I even fancied that I could distinguish the brief moments during which 
she contrived to believe in herself from those long and less happy inter- 
vals in which her own reason was too strong for her.” 

Lady Hester’s religious opinions were usually expressed with the 
same quaint mixture of homely illustration and wild imagination as 
marked her utterances on other subjects. She believed in the Christian 
revelation, but added to it largely, and was most adroit in seizing on 
phrases which might seem, literally interpreted, to support her theories. 
“My religion is to try and do as well as I can in God’s eyes,” she de- 
clared. “TI try to do the best I can.”™” But to this simple profession 
of faith she added a belief that the elements are filled with spirits 
watching over and guiding the actions of men. She also expected two 
resurrections, “ for the Scripture mentions somewhere the first resurrec- 
tion, and people don’t talk of their first wife unless they have had a 
second.” 

Lady Hester’s secretary also told Kinglake that his mistress was at 
that period greatly disliked by the surrounding people because of her 
exactions, and this was borne out by the way in which Lady Hester 
spoke of her neighbors,— 

“ But in Eastern countries hate and veneration are very commonly 
felt for the same object, and being ‘ respected’ among Orientals carries 
with it a clear right to take your neighbor’s corn, his cattle, his eggs, 
and his honey, and almost anything that is his, except his wives. 
This law was acted upon by the Princess of Djoun, and her establish- 
ment was supported by contributions apportioned among the nearest 
of the villages,” 

In 1835, Miss Wynn met Mr. Davidson, a traveler just returned 
from the East, who said that Lady Hester’s influence had narrowed, 
though she still possessed arbitrary power over her own small district. 
The decrease in her authority he attributed partly to her inability to 
ride among the tribes as she did in ealier years,” but more to the 
weight of debt which prevented her from spending among them the 
income she derived from England.” 

During the same year an anonymous friend wrote to Miss Wynn 
from Alexandria on the same subject ¢ 

“The consul here has seen a correspondence between Lady Hester 


%” “ God is my friend,—that is enough,” she said. ‘ And if I am to see rio hap- 
piness in this world, my share of it, I trust, will be greater in the next, if I am firm 
in the execution of those principles which He has inspired me with.” 

21 Lady Hester herself observed, long before, ‘‘ The Arabs think people who can- 
not ride absolute fvols;” and she also thought that the keen and very long sight, for 
which she was remarkable when she first took up her abode in the East, added to her 
influence. 

22 In addition to her pension, an annuity of fifteen hundred pounds was left her 
by her half-brother, James Stanhope. 
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and Lady Georgiana Wolff, each laying claim to be the bride of the 
Messiah, whose coming they expected shortly, and in the mean time 
calling each other by every bad name under the sun. Lady Hester 
has had a great fight with the pasha, having taken it into her head to 
protect seventy-six rich Arab families, and exempt them from the pay- 
ment of taxes. . . . The pasha has given up the point, being unwilling 
to create a disturbance among his Syrian subjects, who consider her mad, 
and therefore holy. She is over head and ears in debt, and kept entirely 
by the Arabs.” 

The writer goes on to say that Lady Hester’s whim at that particu- 
lar time is to see none but French people, and that a Duchesse de Plai- 
sance and her daughter are staying at Dar Joon, the former only recently 
released from a lunatic asylum. 

“They dress in white trousers, worn under a gown of the same color, 
with enormous sleeves, and wear white calico hats, which end in a high- 
peaked crown. A Frenchman lives with Lady Hester, and he is, some- 
how or other, soon to be the Messiah. They are always fighting as .to 
which is to be the greatest personage among them. One of these quar- 
rels is said to have ended thus: ‘ Vous, madame! Vous la premiére! 
Je vous ferai placer dans ma cuisine!’ . . . Colonel Campbell has writ- 
ten to Lord Stanhope to say that unless Lady Hester’s enormous debts 
are paid she must leave the country, as he will otherwise apply to our 
government to stop the payment of her pension, and apply the amount 
to the discharge of her debts.” * 

It was these money difficulties, primarily, which induced Lady 
Hester, in 1837, again to recall her physician, after their second parting 
“forever.” She made so touching an appeal to his friendship, and ex- 
pressed so great a need for his advice and assistance in her difficulties, 
that he could not_resist her, and in May he once more started for Leba- 
non, and once more his wife accompanied him. For which brave act 
Mrs. Meryon deserves much credit, remembering the panics she suffered 
during her first residence in that region,—not the least, by any means, 
being those inspired by Lady Hester herself. 

The list of articles Dr. Meryon was ordered to take out for the 
. Queen of the Desert reminds one of that sent by Coleridge to his 
friend Cottle, on taking possession of his Clevedon cottage, for it in- 
cludes “six cups and saucers, a toast rack, two milk-jugs, some phials 
and corks, and a few scrubbing-brushes.” A curious assortment of re- 
quirements for the great princess who was said by her Eastern worship- 
ers to move about her domains carrying a vase of huge Oriental pearls 
not so white as her beautiful hands ! 

On arriving at Beyrout, Dr. Meryon engaged as cook a man named 


% Diaries of a Lady of Quality, edited by Abraham Hayward, ane 1864, 
pp. 266-841. 
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Cabéor, who could speak French, and in that language made a discour- 
aging forecast of the future position of affairs. 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “it will be just as it was six years ago,—my 
mistress crying, my lady emportée, and my master trying to satisfy both. 
He will have one woman saying one thing in one ear, and the other 
woman saying the contrary in the other ear. Well, he will be a clever 
gentleman if he reconciles them !” 

Dr. Meryon settled his family and servants in Lady Hester’s old 
house, Mar Elias, and then presented himself at Dar Jéon, where, to 
his infinite astonishment, he found that the most influential member of 
the establishment was an ex-sailor, porter, fisherman, etc., called Hassan 
el Logmagi, or the diver, from his skill in diving for sponges. “ He 
was,” Dr. Meryon says, ‘‘a handsome boatswain,—boisterous, shrewd, 
rough, uneducated, and a keen judge of the dark side of human nature.” 
Lady Hester had taken him into her household in 1832, and it was a 
constant astonishment to those around her that he remained there so 
long, when better people had such short shrift. But it was useless for 
any one to speculate on her motives. She used to say that if two people 
were placed in her room all day long, one on one side, one on the other, 
she would transact her business in their presence, so that they should 
be no wiser than if they were a mile off. ‘‘ Her intentions,” she said, 
“were pure. But God only was the judge of that, and she cared not a 
fig what men thought.” 

Logmagi held many rather indeterminate offices, and was a terror 
to the. other domestics, whom he kept in order with the Kourbash, tell- 
ing his mistress that nothing but punishment would insure her the 
smallest attention,—a doctrine much. after her own heart. Yet “she 
bestowed with one hand while she tyrannized with the other,” and these 
“ mixed extremities of kindness and severity,” says Dr. Meryon, “ pro- 
duced a strange effect upon her servants. I never knew one of them 
who, after a time, did not _ to leave her service, or who, having left 
it, did not wish to return.” 

A tragic fate attended another proposed member of Lady Hester’s 
strange household. An Italian lady was engaged to fill poor Miss 
Williams’s post as housekeeper, but she had sunstroke during her jour- 
ney, went mad on her arrival at Beyrout, and, despite all the efforts of 
Dr. Meryon, who hastened to her assistance, died in little more than a 
week, 

The personage rather flippantly alluded to by Miss Wynn’s corre- , 
spondent as “somehow or other to be the Messiah” (his spiritual pre- 
tensions must have been wildly. exaggerated by rumor) was an old 
Frenchman, General Loustaunau, living, not at Dar Jéon, but at Mar 
Elias. He had been supported by Lady Hester for more than twenty 
years, and of course they had quarreled repeatedly during that time, 
but no amount of provocation would induce her to cast him off. He 
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was generally known as the Prophet, from his conviction that he had 
a special gift of interpreting Biblical prophecies, over which he con- 
tinually pored. Lady Hester had appointed a maidservant to wait on 
the old man; but, there being some reason to suspect that she neglected 
her duty, Dr. Meryon one day discovered Lady Hester with the floor 
of her room covered with turnips, carrots, cabbages, plates, knives, and 
forks, and many other kitchen appurtenances. 

“See,” she exclaimed, “‘ what I am reduced to! Ever since daylight 
have I been handling pots and pans to make the Prophet comfortable. 
For on whom can I depend? On these cold people? a pack of stocks 
and stones, who rest immovable amidst their fellow-creatures’ sufferings ! 
T’]] have that woman turned out of the village!” 

Loustaunau, if his own reminiscences at eighty years old are to be 
believed, had been a man of adventures, which included some remark- 
able fighting en amateur among the Mahrattas against the English, 
after which he attached himself to the army, and was soon made gen- 
eral by the rajah. He married the daughter of a French officer, and 
after strange experiences in several countries, found his way to Syria, 
with his Bible under his arm, almost begging bread. A man both 
martial and mystic naturally appealed to Lady Hester’s sympathies. 
He was, moreover; according to Dr. Meryon, handsome, intellectual, 
and bold asa lion; ‘and when in anger had the expression of that 
noble animal.” His patroness did not confine her kindness to himself. 
She sent large sums of money to his family in France, educated one of 
his daughters, and when, in 1825, one of his sons, a captain in Napo- 
leon’s Imperial Guard, paid his father a visit, she resolved to furnish 
him with funds to recover possession of a village in the Mahratta coun- 
try, which had been given to the general by the grateful Scindia. The 
captain, however, caught a fever, neglected the necessary precautions, 
and died. He was buried in Lady Hester’s garden, in a tomb “ orna- 
mented with flowering shrubs, and entirely shaded by a beautiful arbor.” 

The poor old father could never be convinced that his son was dead. 
For the last five or six years of the prophet’s dependence on Lady 
Hester they did not even meet, but her goodness to him never failed, 
and when they were more than ordinarily at variance she had recourse 
to expedients of the most romantic delicacy to spare his feelings when 
sending him supplies of money. 

During this autumn Lady Hester’s cough became much worse, and 
. She believed that she had asthma, and nervously avoided even “ the 

balmy Syrian air,” to which she had so long looked for recovery. 
With a sad forecasting of the future, “she raised her hands to heaven 
and wept.” “ Her weeping,” says Dr. Meryon, “ was not woman-like. 
It was a wild howl most painful to hear. She was not made of the 
stuff for tears. If Bellona could ever have wept, she must have wept 


in this way.” 
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“Oh,” she would exclaim, “ if these horrid servants would but do as 
they are told! . . . Were I well I. should not care for a thousand of 
them, but sick as I am, hardly able to raise my hand to ring the bell, 
if anything were to happen to me I might die, and nobody would come 
to my assistance, . . . To look at me now, what a lesson against vanity ! 
Look at this arm, all skin and bone, so thin,—so thin that you might 
see through it; and once, without exaggeration, so rounded that you 
could not pinch the skin up.” 

If they were not so exceedingly sad, remembering the brilliance of 
Lady Hester’s youth, many of the records of her later years would be 
irresistibly funny. At one moment she would begin to dictate letters 
to the queen and her ministers on the vexed question of her pension, 
at the next would revile Dr. Meryon because, after the loss of a silver 
spoon, he declined to have all his servants flogged in order to discover 
the thief. “ How,” she would cry, “am I to live with such a man as 
you, who cannot say Boo! to a goose?” She would call on him to in- . 
dorse her wildest statements, such as that serpents with human heads 
inhabited a cave near Tarsus, or that the buried Crusaders were not 
dead, but merely in a trance, awaiting the second resurrection,—or bring 
him sharply down to earth with a groan of “ This is your fine Oxford 
education!” when she found that he had been addressing a letter to 
“ His Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G.,” all on one line. 

“Then she would give a deep sigh in despair to think that a letter 
should go forth from her hands so different from those of the days 
when she reigned in Downing Street, coequal with Mr. Pitt. Now it 
was a rickety card-table, a rush-bottomed chair, a white pipe-clay ink- 
stand, wax that would not be used in a counting-house, and both the 
sultana and her vizier fitting their spectacles on their noses, equally 
blind, equally old, and almost equally ailing.” 

Lady Hester’s belief in planetary influences is well known ; animal 
magnetism, she said, was nothing but the sympathy of our stars. 

“Some can only do well when under the guidance of another per- 
son’s star. What was Lord Grenville without Mr. Pitt? Sir Francis 
Burdett has never been good for anything since Horne Tooke’s death. 
When Napoleon cast Josephine off, his good luck left him. . . . There 
are animals, too, under the same star as human beings. . . . I havea 
little angel under my, command,—the angel of my star. Such a sweet 
little creature. Not like those foolish ones who are fiddling in Italian 
pictures. What fools painters are, to think angels are made so !” 

These conversations, or rather monologues, when they descended 
from such realms of fancy and turned on political complications, the 
fall of empires, wars and rumors of war, uttered while tempests howled 
without, in a room dimly lit by one candle, so placed as to leave Lady 
Hester’s face in an obscurity increased by the fumes from her pipe, re- 
minded Dr. Meryon of “ the inspired oracles of the Delphic Priestess.” 

Vou. XVI. N. S.—No. 2. 11 : 
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He laments that he can never convey the full effect of her utterances, 
so greatly was it enhanced by her manner and look. “ After being 
deeply impressed by her discourse,” he says, “I have gone from her 
and immediately written it, word for word, but it never seemed to me 
the same thing.” ‘Thoughts come into my head,” she would tell him, 
“as wind comes in at the window.” 

Dr. Meryon often had to read aloud to Lady Hester. At least he 
would begin to read aloud, but the second or third sentence generally 
served only as a text for one of her eloquent disquisitions. An allu- 
sion to Napoleon led her to say,— 

“ Buonaparte had naturally something vulgar in his composition. 
He took a little from Ossian, a little from Cesar, a little from this 
book, a little from that, and made up something that was a good imi- 
tation of a great man, but he was not in himself naturally great. As 
for killing the Duc d’Enghien, if he had killed all the Bourbons for the 
good of France I should say nothing to that. But he had not much 
feeling. Whenever he laments anybody, it is always for his own sake 
that he does it. I don’t understand, either, a great man making com- 
plaints about the room he slept in not being good enough for him, or 
complaining of his champagne. I dare say he had slept in many a 
worse. Had I been in his place, you should have seen how differently 
I would have acted, and such a man as Sir Hudson Lowe should never 
have seen that he could have the power of vexing me.” 

Lady Hester herself never read more than a few pages in any book. 
History she despised, because, she said, she had seen so many histories 
of her own time which she found to be lies from beginning to end. 

In November the conscription for Ibrahim Pasha’s army caused 
much misery in the surrounding towns and villages. The residents in 
Sayda were stopped as they left the mosques, the coffee-houses occupied 
by troops, and the city gates closed. But many private houses had 
windows looking over the fields from which fugitives dropped down 
and escaped, in some cases taking refuge at Dar Jéon. The shops were 
shut, the city deserted save by searching-parties of soldiers, who pub- 
licly bastinadoed parents to compel them to reveal the hiding-places of 
their children. 

To add to the general suffering, the rainy season had begun; snow 
covered the upper chain of Mount Lebanon, and the wind blew furi- 
ously. At Jéon the flat cemented roofs cracked, and admitted the rain. 
In Lady Hester’s bedroom pans were placed to catch the water that 
poured through the ceiling. The glamour of the East had indeed de- 
parted! And the poor “queen” was, says her biographer, “dying in 
struggle to cure her men and maids of theft, lying, and carelessness. 
Each was a sycophant to those in authority over him; each distrusted 


his comrade.” 
Christmas was an especially painful time to Lady Hester. She 
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would contrast the festivities at Chevening and Burton Pynsent with 
her exiled solitude, and spend hours pacing from room to room in tears, 
or wailing, “Oh, God, have mercy !” Irritability succeeded to sorrow, 
and she would declare that her wretched doctor was “a vulture and a 
cannibal, who: tore her heart by his insensibility,” but next moment 
would penitently proclaim her appreciation of his spotless integrity and 
unwearying care, 

One more cheerful glimpse we obtain of her, when directing prep- 
arations for the reception of Mr. Forster and Mr. Knox. Lady 
Hester was too ill to see them herself, but she sat up in bed to make 
lemonade for her guests, and sent all her servants flying to prepare 
various dishes for their dinner, while she gave Dr. Meryon instructions 
as to the subjects cn which he was to converse with them. These included 
the beauty of. Irish women,—Mr. Forster was believed to be of Irish ex- 
traction,—the tenets of. the Druses, Ansérys, and Ishmaelites, Free- 
masonry (“Do you use senna leaves?” was, she said, one of their 
symbolic questions), the “ History of the Spartans,” her own debts, a 
book, which she knew where to find, containing the language spoken by 
Adam and Eve, and Lady Sarah Napier’s pension ; concluding, “ Do 
tell Mr. Forster what a pack of beasts these servants are. You may 
talk to them a little about. the stars, but I dare say you will a 
some horrible blunder, as you always do.” 

A later guest was Prince. Puckler Muskau, who, having with much 

difficulty and after many delays obtained permission to visit Lady 
Hester, arrived with three or four mule-loads of luggage, thirteen 
animals, several servants, and two slaves, one of whom he left behind 
as a gift to his hostess ; “the rest of his suite remained in Sayda.”. On 
the whole, Lady Hester approved of the prince, and she greatly hoped 
that in a projected narrative of his Eastern travels he would make the 
wrongs she had suffered at the hands - government known to the 
world. . 
Yet one more visitor must be mentioned before the record is closed. 
A dervish came to Dar Jéon, demanding money and a night’s lodging. 
These were refused him, although he was.permitted to rest, and was 
liberally fed. ‘The wind blew fiercely when he was put without the 
gates, the rain swept up-the valley from the sea like a sheet of foam, 
and the mendicant, a powerful-looking man with wild black locks, 
large rolling eyes, naked feet, and ragged garments, took a horn from 
his side and blew four blasts, afterwards solemnly cursing the house 
and all its inmates. 

His imprecations were needless ; the curse of disillusion had already 
fallen heavily on Lady Hester. She was “the victim of fallen great- 
ness, false hopes, and superhuman efforts to carry out vast projects of 
philanthropy and political combinations on small means and ruined 
resources.” The proposed sequestration of her pension for the satis- 
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faction of her creditors has already been alluded to; the state of wrath 
into which it threw her may be easily imagined. Rather than -have 
her pension stopped officially, she wrote to the queen in February, 
1838, saying that she resigned it for the payment of her debts; and 
when Lord Ebrington informed her that he was a member of a com- 
mittee on the Public Pensious List, and asked her to make any sugges- 
tion that might occur to her as to the continuance of her own, she 
refused to withdraw her ultimatum. 

Yet at this time Lady Hester had only about twenty pounds in the 
house as a provision for two months, and she would not be dissuaded 
from making her customary benefactions. When she asked for Dr. 
Meryon’s assistance in her financial difficulties she hoped that he might 
be able to help her to obtain possession of Colonel Needham’s Irish 
property, which had been bequeathed to Mr. Pitt, but, the legatee dying 
three days before the testator, inherited by Lord Kilmoray ; on his 
death without children, Lady Hester flattered herself the Irish estates 
would revert to Mr. Pitt’s heirs. She consulted Sir Francis Burdett 
on the subject, but of course he could give no encouragement to her 
hopes. This had been the last definitely formulated scheme for recov- 
ering avy portion of her former authority and opulence. When Sir 
Francis’s long-delayed reply arrived, kind in tone but absolutely dis- 
couraging, her castle in the air became a ruin. 

“ Return to Europe,” she said to Dr. Meryon. “ You can be of no 
use to me. I shall write no more letters. I shall break up my estab- 
lishment, wall up the gate, and, with a girl and \boy to wait on me, 
resign myself to my fate. Let me have none of your foolish reasoning 


on the subject.” 

He scarcely believed what he heard; but, to pacify his imperious 
mistress, he went to Beyrout to inform the French consular authorities 
of her avowed intention of immuring herself, and to make arrange- 
ments for her letters to be forwarded. Reluctant to leave Lady Hester 
in her suffering and disappointment, the doctor did nothing to forward 
his own departure, but, as usual, she took matters into her own hands, 
and on his return to Dar J6on he found that Logmagi had hired a boat 
to convey him and his family to Cyprus. There was nothing left for 
him, therefore, but to take her last instructions, which were so to ar-' 
range her affairs that she should “ be in want of nothing, have nothing 
to write, nothing to pay, meet with no interruptions to her seclusion, 
and be dead to the world.” 

Before Dr. Meryon left Dar Joon, the masons began to wall it up 
with a screen which completely masked the gate-way, leaving only a 
side opening wide enough to admit an ass laden with water. Lady 
Hester’s spirits had at that time so far rallied, or she was so resolved 
not to acknowledge complete defeat, that she declared she expected yet 
to see “ her enemies confounded and her debts paid.” She still looked 
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forward to the advent of the Mahdi, when she would “ wade through 
blood” by his side towards some strange triumph, half-spiritual, half- 
material. In the same mingled mood, partly of exalted fancy, partly 
of shrewd common sense, she bade farewell to her doctor in August, 
1838 ; compelled to borrow money from him for her immediate neces- 
sities,“ and sending a servant after him with a rich Turkey carpet for 
his cabin floor. 

Lady Hester laid on Dr. Meryon an imperative injunction to make 
a public statement of her grievances when he arrived in England, and 
was aware that he also contemplated publishing part of the recollec- 
tions she had confided to him. Her letters after his departure show 
the old mixture of kindliness and dogmatism, and a fitful interest in 
European affairs. The insurrection of the Druses, which brought war 
and a threatened massacre of all Christians within fifty miles of her 
gates, seemed to give her only a not unpleasing excitement. Her last 
fragmentary letter to Dr. Meryon was dated May, 1839. In the fol- 
lowing June he heard of her death, through an announcement in the 
papers. 

In a note to page 134 of “ Eéthen,” Kinglake quotes the following 
passages from a letter written to him by an English traveler : 


*T reached this strange hermitage last night. . . . How beautiful 
must this convent-palace have been when you saw it, its strange mis- 
tress doing its hospitalities, and exercising her self-won regal power ! 
A friend of has a letter from the sultan to her, beginning ‘ Cousin.’ 
She held on gallantly to the ‘last. Moore, our consul at Beyrout, 
heard she was ill, and rode over the mountains, accompanied by a. mis- 
sionary, to visit her. A profound silence was all over the palace, no 
one met them, they lighted their own lamps in the outer court, and 
passed unquestioned through court and gallery, till they came to where 
she lay. A corpse was the only inhabitant of Djoun, and the isolation 
from her kind, which she so long sought, was indeed completed. That 
morning thirty-seven servants had watched every motion of her eye; 
that spell once darkened by death, every one fled with the plunder. 
Not a single thing was left in the room where she lay dead, except 
upon her person. No one had ventured to: touch that, and even in 
death she seemed able to protect herself. At midnight the missionary 
carried her out to a favorite resort of hers in the garden, and there 
they buried her. . . . The buildings are fast falling into decay.” 

The “ favorite resort” is said to have been the tree-shadowed spot 
in which the remains of Captain Loustaunau rested. It was even 
asserted that Lady Hester gave instructions for her own burial in his 
grave, but this Dr. Meryon considered improbable. 

Lord Brougham, in “ Historical Sketches,” speaking of Pitt’s death 


%.Which she repaid when he reached Marseilles. 
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in his house, says, “Some one in his neighborhood having sent to 
inquire for Mr. Pitt, found the gate and house door open, and, nobody 
answering the bell, walked through the rooms till he reached the bed 
on which the minister lay lifeless, sole tenant of the mansion of which 
the doors, a few hours before, were darkened by crowds of suitors.” 
If that remembrance could have crossed the mind of Pitt’s niece 
in her last dread moments of solitude and exhaustion, the strange coin- 
cidence would not have been without its measure of consolation. 





GERMAN ARMY. 


(Concluded from page 13.) 


THE war of 1866, in which the numerical strength of the army was 
three hundred and sixty thousand men and one thousand and ninety- 
two guns, convinced Europe that the Prussian army was something 
very different from the stiff, barrack-yard military machine which it 
had been the fashion to consider it. It also proved that its success, 
although largely due to the superiority of the needle-gun, was mainly 
attributable to the perfection of its organization, to the care taken that 
every part of the military machine was fit to do its part in war. Fred- 
erick William IV. ruled Prussia while these reforms were inaugurated 
and perfected, in which he was greatly assisted by his war minister, 
General von Strotha, and Adjutant-General von Gerlach, as well as 
by his prime ministers, Generals Brandenburg and Anton. This organ 
ization continued in force, with the exception of reducing the service ip 
the Landwehr to seven years, until the war of 1870, the brilliant results 
of which amply established the superiority of the Prussian organiza- 
tion, so that it was adopted at once by all European nations, excepting 
England. The effective strength of the German army in August, 1870, 
was,— 

North German Confederation . . 922,000 

Bavaria 

Wirtemberg , 
80,000 — 1,111,000 and 88,000 officers. 

The success of the army in this war was largely due to the obeying 
of the precept, “In peace prepare for war,” and the following are a 
few among the many officers who were noted for distinguished ability 
during this glorious epoch of German history. King William of 
Prussia, commander-in-chief of the army, who, as victor, was crowned 
emperor of Germany, the first of the house of Hohenzollern, Prince 
Frederick William, Crown Prince Frederick Charles, commanders of 
Third and Second Armies, Von Roon, minister of war,-Von Moltke, 
chief of the general staff, Generals Manteuffel, Von Werder, Von 
Goeben, Hartman, Prince Hohenlohe, Prince August von Wiirtem- 
berg, the two Alvenslaben, General-Adjutant von der Goltz, Von Bre- 
dow, Von Kameke, later minister of war, and lastly General Blumen- 
thal. The peace effective, including non-commissioned officers and 
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privates and excluding one-year volunteers, was four hundred and one 
thousand from 1875 to 1881, and from the latter to 1888 four hun- 
dred and twenty-seven thousand, and by the law of the 11th of March, 
1887, called the septinnate law, the peace establishment was increased 
to four hundred and sixty-eight thousand, which was to be the standard 
from the Ist of April, 1887, to the 31st. of March, 1894. Of this 
number 

Prussia furnished 

Saxony furnished 


Wirtemberg furnished 
Bavaria furnished 


and the whole was distributed as follows: 


Infantry 

Cavalry 

Field artillery 

Heavy artillery 

Engineers, railroad troops, etc 


This did not include fifty-seven thousand , non-commissioned officers, 
twenty thousand officers, eighteen hundred medical officers, and five 
hundred veterinary surgeons. This increase was effected after a long 
and obstinate contest in the Reichstag, the government insisting that it 
required three years for a soldier to properly learn his duties. 

Numerous changes took place in 1887, chief among which «was 
arming the infantry with the magazine rifle, a step which at once 
placed Germany on an equal footing with any combination that could 
be made against her.. Germany, to keep abreast of enemies on her 
western and eastern frontiers, whose military power was constantly in- 
creasing, was obliged to still further increase her army after October 
1, 1891, to four hundred and eighty-seven thousand men, not including 
twenty-two thousand officers, medical officers, officials, and nine thou- 
sand volunteers, which actually equaled five hundred and eighteen 
thousand. 

The terms of service now were, three years with the colors, four 
with the reserves, from which the soldier passed into the Landwehr, 
where he served five years in the first ban and seven years in the second. 
The reserves were called out for military exercises four times in the 
year, lasting eight weeks, and in the first ban of the Landwehr twice, 
lasting from eight to fourteen days each period. They are exempt 
from military drill-in the second ban. The recruiting reserve consists 
of young men who for cause are excused from military service with 
the colors, and who serve in this category twelve years, after which 
they pass into the second ban of the Landwehr. They may, however, 
be called out three times during the year, ten, six,and four weeks each 
time. This Ersatz reserve serves to maintain a supplement to the peace 
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effective to complete the Cadres at the moment of mobilization and 
finally to form a reserve to complete the war effective of units. All 
other Germans from the age of seventeen to forty-five, not comprised 
in the above, form the Landsturm or home guard. They are divided 
into two bans, the first composed of men of seventeen to thirty-nine 
years, the second, from thirty-nine to forty-five. This is the basis of 
the German recruiting system in operation to-day. 

The standing army, including the increase of 1891, was divided as 


follows : 
Officers. Men. 


329,000 
65,000 
48,000 
17,000 
13,000 

3,000 
7,000 


Infantry 


Field artillery 

Heavy artillery 

Engineers and railroad troops 
Special formations and staff 


The yearly contingent of recruits was one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand, of which fifteen thousand were assigned to the cavalry. 
This large army, combined with those of Austria and Italy, was not 
sufficient to completely allay the fears of the German War Department 
aroused by the rapidly-increasing forces and aggressive attitude of 
France and Russia, so an additional increase was demanded of the 
Reichstag in the spring of 1893. 

This new demand met hot opposition in the legislative body. Many 
-ofticers of high rank at first disapproved of it on account of a conse- 
quent reduction of the term of service in the ranks to two years, claim- 
ing the measure would weaken the army more in quality than it would 
improve it in quantity. Prince Bismarck opposed it in the following 
terms : “The first indispensable reason for passing the army bill with- 
out hesitation is wanting,—its necessity. What are the grounds as- 
signed for its-acceptance?”’ The enormous increase of the armies of 
our eastern and western neighbors, and the idea that we shall have to 
wage war on two fronts. It is highly improbable that we should 
have to fight at the same time on two fronts, for Russia will not con- 
sider it necessary to declare war should France pick a quarrel, and if 
Russia were to attack us,—which is not at all likely—France would 
most certainly not begin at once, but would wait to see which way for- 
tune turned. The winner in the next war will be the side that gains 
the first two or three pitched battles, and these battles will be won, as 
heretofore, by armies of two or three hundred thousand, but not of 
millions. The day will be decided as of old, by good generalship, and 
with the army we have, we could easily carry on war on two fronts if 
we are well generaled. 

The answer of Chancellor Caprivi was that of Von Moltke: “Our 
neighbors talk peace, but continue their preparations for war, and that 
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equality in the armaments of France and Germany is the best guar- 
antee of peace.” He held also that the next war would be a long one, 
and, in view of the introduction of smokeless powder and small calibre 
rifles, one making unprecedented demands upon the human life of the 
nation. He said, “If a war be forced upon us, it will be necessary 
for tactical purposes that we take the offensive.” In describing the 
difficulties of such a campaign he said, “ We should find, not as in 
1870, light French corps opposed to our seventeen, but forces numeri- 
cally equal, if not superior, splendidly organized and equipped, and 
with enormous resources behind them. Allowing that we defeat them, 
we come upon a series of formidable fortresses on the Mossel and 
Meuse, each stronger than Strasburg and Metz in 1870. We pass 
them by, and we arrive before Paris,—not the Paris of 1870, but a 
fortified city such as the world has never seen, with thirty-six forts 
and an outer line of defenses sixty miles in extent.” The Reichstag 
refused to pass the bill, was dissolved, and a new one reconvened, 
which passed the bill slightly modified,—the Heune.compromise. 

The original bill was prepared by the noted military writer and 
former minister of war, General Verdy du Vernois. Every item of 
the bill had been carefully prepared, so as to avoid all delay in the 
application of the new law. The number of pupils in the schools for 
offivers was increased and a larger development was given to the re- 
cruiting districts. It is this that caused Count Caprivi to declare, 
“ Fifteen days after the passage of the bill, the German army will be 
able to take the field under different conditions from those of the 
régime of 1890.” 

The Caprivi law gives the following peace effective, which took 
effect on the 1st of October, 1893, and will remain in force until 
March 31, 1899: Article I. The standing army shall consist of 
four hundred and seventy-nine thousand two hundred and twenty- 
nine privates and corporals, which does not include one-year volun- 
teers. The number of officers, sergeants, medical officers, and officials 
will be otherwise specifically determined. The force is divided into 
the following units: infantry, five hundred and thirty-eight battalions 
plus one hundred and seventy-three half battalions, which are being 
now formed intu full battalions, adding one to each regiment ; cavalry, 
four hundred and sixty-five troops; field artillery, four hundred and 
ninety-four batteries ; heavy artillery, thirty-seven batteries ; engineers, 
twenty-three battalions ; railroad troops, seven battalions ; train troops, 
twenty-one battalions. ; 

Article II. of the law makes the term of service with the cavalry | 
and horse artillery three years, and two with the other arms. The 
cavalry and horse artillery having completed three years with the 
colors serve only three in the first ban of the Landwehr. Foot troops 
having served the term with the colors pass into the .reserve and 
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Landwehr for ten years, and. serve thirteen with the Landsturm. The 
law practically does away with the Ersatz or recruiting reserve. 

_ The German army to-day, on a peace footing, numbers about 
six hundred thousand, including officers and officials, The army 
appropriation for 1896-97 is based on a peace effective of twenty-eight 
thousand six hundred and fifteen officers and officials, five hundred 
and fifty-six thousand men, including seventy-eight thousand non-com- 
missioned officers, and one hundred and forty-one thousand horses, in- 
clusive of the gendarmery. The contingent incorporated into the 
army in 1893 was one hundred and eighty thousand, including one- 
year volunteers. The Caprivi bill adds seventy thousand to this 
annual contingent, which makes two hundred and fifty thousand that 
are now annually enlisted. From this number fifteen thousand are 
yearly assigned to the cavalry, which leaves two hundred and thirty- 
five thousand for assignment to other arms of the service. The annual 
contingent may be increased every year in proportion to the increase of 
population, and the probability is that it will, since the emperor is the 
sole judge of the expediency of the matter. This is easily effected by 
the furlough system, whereby the best-instructed men in the ranks are 
returned to their homes before the expiration of their term of service 
and their places filled by new men, a larger number than that author- 
ized by law never being in the ranks at one time. It is in this fact 
that the numerical superiority of the German army over the French 
consists, and not in the stipulated annual contingent. The following 
is the legal status of the present standing army of Germany, exclusive 
of the gendarmery, army officials, and employés of the various admin- 
istrative departments, and nine thousand one-year volunteers : 


Officials 
One-year volunteers 9,000 
6,000 = 600,000 nearly. 


The increase consists in one hundred and seventy-three two-com- 
pany battalions, sixty four-gun batteries, six battalions of heavy artil- 
lery, three battalions of engineers, one battalion of train troops, and 
two of railroad troops. The following shows the relative strength in 


units of France and Germany : 
Germany. Difference. 
Infantry battalions 711 127 
Cavalry battalions ; 6 
Batteries of light artillery 14 
Battalions of heavy artillery 21 
Battalions of engineers 4 


Battalions of train 1 
4 
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The one hundred and seventy-three skeleton battalions are stationed 
at the recruiting depots of regiments, forming fourth battalions, which 
in war-time would probably be recruited to full battalions. 

A comparison with the French standing army does not show any 
great numerical difference on either side in regard to the present effec- 
tives. The one hundred and seventy-three half battalions equal eighty- 
six full battalions, which, added to five hundred and thirty-eight, equal 
six hundred and twenty-four, an apparent excess of forty over the 
French, which vanishes if we add to the French five hundred and 
eighty-four battalions the one hundred and forty-five complementary 
regiments, similar in formation to the half battalions of the German, 
making ‘seven hundred and twenty-nine battalions, which leaves the 
excess with the French. The actual number of troops in the French 
cavalry is four hundred and thirty-nine, for the number four hundred 
and fifty-nine includes the four prospective regiments that are to be 
organized in the near future according to law recently passed. The 
thirty-seven battalions of heavy artillery of the Germans equal one 
hundred and forty-eight companies, and the sixteen French equal one 
hundred, which gives the Germans forty-eight companies more than 
the French. There is little difference between the twenty-four engi- 
neer battalions of the Germans and the nineteen of the French. 

Two-fifths of the standing army—six hundred thousand—added to 
itself will give the active army, or war effective nearly, since units on 
a peace footing are maintained three-fifths of what they would be on 
a war footing; for instance, a company of infantry in peace is one 
hundred and fifty, and in war two hundred and fifty, equal to eight 
hundred and forty thousand, or twenty-one corps of forty thousand 
each. By the operation of this law the fighting strength of Germany, 
in 1913, will be the army of the first line, consisting of the standing 
army and its reserve, each twenty-one corps, and the army of the 
second line, consisting of the Landwehr and its reserve, each twenty- 
one corps, equal to eighty-four corps, besides the Landsturm, which is 
called out only for home defense, and may be called the army of occu- 
pation, and which will equal at least eight hundred and forty thousand 
well instructed and disciplined troops. On this basis Germany will 
have, in 1913, eight hundred and forty thousand by five, equal to 
four million two hundred thousand soldiers ready for battle. This 
enormous army will be composed of men who have had at least two or 
three years of military training, and four-fifths of the non-commis- 
sioned officers a much longer time, since they are soldiers by profes- 
sion, it being made an object for them to adopt the profession of arms 
as a vocation ; and, indeed, in this very fact lies the secret of the suc- 
cess of the two-years’ term of service newly introduced. 

The far-reaching effects of the Caprivi bill may be shown in detail 
as follows: The contingent enlisted on the first of last October gives 
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to a regiment a peace effective of about two thousand one hundred and 
fifty men, not including sergeants and one-year volunteers. This is 
nearly two hundred more than the mean effective contemplated by 
law, which consists of two classes, each of six hundred men, and a 
class of from nine hundred and fifty to one thousand. On about 
April 1 the mean effective of a regiment will be two thousand, which, 
in case of mobilization, will serve as a basis for the following forma- 
tions : 

A three-battalion infantry regiment, about 

A fourth battalion 


A depot battalion of 1000 men, skeletonized 
A depot of recruits of 500 men, skeletonized 


War effective 


The peace effective of two thousand must be increased by nearly two 
thousand four hundred this year to produce the war effective, which 
should be supplied by four classes of reserves, of six hundred each. 
From each of these must be deducted ten per cent. for non-availables, 
which will leave two thousand one hundred and sixty and two hundred 
and forty men less than required, which must be supplied by the re- 
cruiting reserve. This deficiency ceased with 1894 and the following 
table shows the yearly increase of reserves and excess over the war 


standard : 
Resources. Required. Surplus. 
April 1, 1895 2400 300 
April 1, 1896 2400 615 
April 1, 1897 2400 930 
April 1, 1898 ace 2400 1250 
April 1, 1899 2400 1560 
April 1, 1900 2400 1880 


From the above it will be easily seen that up to 1896 there will be 
very little change in the actual situation,—in other words, an infantry 
regiment can mobilize four field battalions, but at that date will likely 
have four and a half, and each brigade will mobilize nine battalions,— 
viz., two regiments of three battalions each and one of three battalions 
formed of two fourth battalions and of two half-fifth battalions, From 
April 1, 1897, to April 1, 1899, a regiment will mobilize five battalions 
and in 1899 five and a half, so that each infantry brigade will consist 
of eleven battalions, forming four regiments, one of which of two bat- 
talions. The regiments willbe doubled after 1900, mobilizing each six 
battalions. The following consequences result from the above proposi- 
tions : 

1. The German staff until 1896 will be obliged to keep in the 
active army, the reserve divisions corresponding to the first ban of the 
Landwehr. 

2. The proportion of Landwehr maintained in the active army may 
be reduced one-half from 1896 to 1899. 
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3. The reserve divisions will cease to form a part of the active army 
after April 1, 1899. 

4, The supply of instructed men in the Landwehr after 1899 will 
permit, little by little, the doubling of its present units, so that in 1906 
it will be possible to form in each corps region a complete army corps, 
recruited from the first ban, and, in 1913, another army corps from the 
second ban of the Landwehr. In short, the consequences of the recent 
law in relation to the infantry will be that each corps region will mobi- 
lize the following : 

From 1894 to 1896 an active or field army corps, a reserve army 
corps formed of a division of eight fourth battalions and a division of 
reserves, first ban of Landwehr, and a division of Landwehr. 

From 1897 to 1899 an active army corps, a reserve army corps, 
composed of two divisions of eleven fourth battalions, a division of 
reserves, first ban of the Landwehr, and a division of Landwehr. 

After 1899 an active army corps, a reserve army corps, formed of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth battalions of the active corps, a division of 
the Landwehr, first ban, and a division of the Landwehr, second ban. 

After 1906 an active army corps, a reserve army corps, a Landwehr 
army corps, first ban, and a division of the Landwehr, second ban. 

After 1913 four army corps, two of which will be Landwehr, a 
total of ninety-six battalions for every army corps region. .German 
territory is divided into twenty such regions, as follows : 

Germany, exclusive of the Kingdom of Bavaria, is divided into 
seventeen corps regions and the latter into two, making nineteen corps 
regions. The Eleventh Corps region, head-quarters at Cassel, has the 
Twenty-fifth Division attached to it, head-quarters at Darmstadt ; there- 
fore this region mobilizes a corps and a half, and the Twelfth Corps 
region, head-quarters at Dresden, mobilizes not only that corps but' the 
Twenty-third Division which is attached to that corps ; therefore these 
two regions mobilize three corps, which practically divides the country 
into twenty corps regions ; consequently the standing army consists of 
twenty-one corps, including the Garde Corps, which is recruited, not 
locally, but from the empire. It is now proposed to recruit this crack 
corps only from the reserves of the empire at large. 

Thus we will have a grand total of nineteen hundred battalions of 
infantry or nearly two millions of men for an invading army. When we 
consider that every one of these will have served two years with the colors, 
we are forced to conclude that a more complete result could hardly be 
obtained in the utilization of the forces of the country. The artillery 
and other branches of the service are proportionately increased by the 
operation of the bill, which may readily be seen by calculations similar 
to the foregoing, for instance, the artillery will be able to mobilize in 
1900, in each corps region, forty-one batteries of field or horse artillery 
and twenty ammunition sections, or nearly five thousand guns in all. 
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From the foregoing, it is evident that the corps destined to meet, the 
first attack, after 1897, will be composed of men less than twenty-nine 
years of age, and the units will be commanded by officers and sergeants, 
four-fifths of whom belong to the standing army. Thus, in less than 
four years, the object of the-German general staff, in the passage of this 
bill—the rejuvenation of the active army—will be completely attained. 
This rejuvenation and increase of units, which the law merely indicates 
the beginning, are the direct consequence of a want of confidence in 
the intrinsic value of the Landwehr formations. 

The general staff decided to put into immediate practice the prin- 
ciple expressed by Von der Goltz, “To carry on war, you must have 
young men,” and in doing so, not only assures a numerical superiority, 
and by the very fact of that assurance also a moral one, from the very 
beginning of the conflict. To succeed in this matter it has pursued the 
most stringent method, admitting as the only basis of the law reasons 
purely military. Another great advantage that will result from the law 
is the marked improvement in the social and economical situation, by 
the retention at their homes of men over thirty-two years of age, which 
gradually takes place and eventually will be completely effected by 
virtue of the provisions of the law, at the moment of mobilization. 


COMMAND. 


The executive organs of the administration of the army are the 
Prussian, Bavarian, Saxon, and Wiirtemberg War Departments, com- 
manded respectively by General of Infantry Bronsart von Schillendorff, 
Lieutenant-General Baron von Asch zu Asch auf Oberndorff, Lieu- 
tenant-General Edler von der Planitz, and Lieutenant-General Baron 
Schott von Schottenstein. The war ministers regulate and conduct all 
affairs relative to the completion, maintenance, armament, and adminis- 
tration of their respective military forces and war material ; however, 
there is a Central War Department, all orders of the emperor as well 
as regulations being conveyed through the Prussian War Office, to the 
war ministers of the other states, whose duty it is to have them enforced 
in their contingents. The Prussian War Department, at Berlin, is 
therefore the head- centre, whence issues all measures relative to organiza- 
tion, administration, and mobilization. The imperial military house- 
hold is composed of the following officers: chief of which is General of 
Infantry von Hahnke, adjutant-general to His Majesty and head of the 
Military Cabinet.’ The imperial military head-quarters is commanded 
by Major-General von Plessen, 4 la suite to His Majesty. The wing 
adjutants on duty are Lieutenant-Colonels von Scholl, commander of 
the body gendarmery ; Von Arnim, member of commission of honorary 
orders ; Von Moltke, commander of the Palace Guard Company ; Von 
Hiilsen, Baron von Seckendorff,.and Majors Count von Moltke and 
Von Jacobi. Besides the above, the emperor has his imperial chan- 
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cellor. The first great chancellor was the Iron Chancellor, Bismarck, 
succeeded by Caprivi, who was retired to be enceented by Hohenlohe, 
who just tendered his resignation. 

The Body Guard Gendarmery is composed of twenty-four men 
detached from various Prussian cavalry regiments, but still retained on 
the rolls of their companies, for duty near the person of the emperor. 
The Palace Guard Company consists of seventy sergeants, of at least 
twelve years service, selected for distinguished service from the whole 
Prussian army. Its duty is to keep watch over the royal palaces in 
Berlin, Potsdam, and Charlottenburg. The other wing adjutants are 
Colonels Baron von Bissing, Fourth Garde Cavalry Brigade; Von 
Natzmer, Von Lippe Military Cabinet ; Von Kessel, commander First 
Foot Garde Regiment ; Von Engelbrecht, military attaché to Rome; 
Von Deines, military attaché to Vienna; Von Mossner, commander 
Body-Guard Hussar Regiment ; and Lieutenant-Colonel von Biilow of 
the general staff. The emperor’s general adjutants are General of Cavalry 
Count von Waldersee, commander Ninth Army Corps; General of 
Infantry von Wittich, Ninth Army Corps; General of Cavalry Count 
von Schlieffen, chief of general staff; Lieutenant-General von Linde- 
quest, commander of the Twenty-sixth Division, Thirteenth Corps; and 
General-Lieutenant Count von Wedel, ambassador to Stockholm. To 
the Imperial Military Head-quarters are also attached Rear-Admiral 
Baron von Senden-Bibran, head of the Marine Cabinet, and twenty 
generals who were: former adjutant-generals of the present emperor’s 
father and grandfather. The royal princes require twenty-six adjutants 
and the German princes thirty-seven. 

The head of the military cabinet, which forms a distinct division 
of the War Department, submits to the emperor all matters concerning 
the personnel of officers and militaty officials, such as appointments, 
promotions, discharges, ete. The national defense commission, over 
which presides General Field-Marshal Albrecht Prince of Prussia, 
takes into consideration all matters relative to the military welfare 
of the nation and its defenses. Its members are among the most 
distinguished officers of the army, and are as follows : 

General Colonel of Infantry von Pape, military governor of Berlin 
and the Marches. 

General of Infantry von Kessler, general inspector of military 
schools. 

Admiral Count von der Goltz, chief admiral of the navy. 

General of Infantry Golz, chief of engineers. 

General of Cavalry Count von Schlieffen, chief. of the general staff. 

Lieutenant-General Prince Frederick of Hohenzollern, commander 


of Third Army Corps. 
Lieutenant-General von der Plenitz, general inspector of heavy 


artillery. 
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Lieutenant-General von Winterfeld, commander of the Garde 
Corps. 

Rear-Admiral Karcher, director of naval departments. 

Major-General. von Gossler, chief of general war division of the 
War Department. 

The Prussian War Department has four hundred officers and officials 
to administer it, and is divided into three grand divisions,—general 
war, administrative, and pension, headed respectively by Major-Gen- 
eral von Gossler, Lieutenant-General Baron von Funck, and Lieu- 
tenant-General von Spitz. 

The general war division has charge of all matters concerning the 
formation and organization of the army, and includes the following 
sections: Army, infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, technical, and 
personal, ' 

The administrative division has supervision over all general finan- 
cial matters, and is composed of the financial, provision, clothing al- 
lowances, and military works sections. — 

The pension division regulates matters relative to the retirement 
of officers and men,—not as we understand it, for there is no age of 
retirement in the German army,—and includes the following sections : 
Pension, maintenance, and employment, embracing the pensions of 
officers, medical officers, and military officials, and their widows and 
children, the pension of lower ranks, and the civil employment of non- 
commissioned officers and men, to whom preference is always given, 
as a reward of soldierly conduct. 

The remount division is under the direction of Colonel Hoffmann- 
Scholtz, and the medical, general staff surgeon of the army, Professor 
Dr. von Coler, with the rank of lieutenant-general. There is besides 
the above a central section, to which are referred all matters on which 
the minister of war has to give his own decision and all those affecting 
the personnel of the department and intendance. The section for 
personal affairs treats all questions concerning the appointments and 
promotions of officers, to which is attached the confidential war bureau, 
in which information about officers of all ranks is collected. 

The War Department also controls the following inspectors and 
commissions: Inspector of field artillery, infantry schools, small arms 
and ammunition factories, artillery depot, train depot, Berlin arsenal, 
veterinary department, military prisons, small arms commission, and 
artillery commission. 

The two immediate auxiliaries of the commander-in-chief are the 
minister of war and the chief of the general staff, who are independent 
of each other, each having his duties perfectly defined, those of the 
former being the organization and administration of the army and its 
preparation for war, and those of the latter consisting, in time of peace, 
in studying the best method of waging war, and directing military 
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operations in the field. Neither has any personal command over troops, 
their functions being purely administrative, the real commanders being 
the corps of commanders under the emperor, who takes the field at 
the head of his army, and is accompanied by the civil cabinet and all 
the machinery of civil and military government. 


PRUSSIAN GENERAL STAFF. 


There is no part of the army on which Germans look with more 
pride, and there is no body of officers which enjoys greater pres- 
tige than the general staff. Its present chief is General of Cavalry 
Count von Schlieffen, who has three assistants,—quartermasters-gen- 
eral,—Majors-General von Mikusch-Buchberg, Von Langenbeck, and 
Von Falkenhausen. In case of war a fourth quartermaster-general 
would likely be added, giving a chief of the general. staff to each of 
the armies into which the twenty corps would probably be divided, 
leaving General Schlieffen chief of all. The quartermasters-general 
are literally the lieutenants of the chief of the general staff, and are 
not to be understood as corresponding in rank or duty with the officer 
of that name in ourarmy. There is no such rank in the German army 
as we have it, for the duty of paying, subsisting, and quartering troops 
belong to the military intendencies. 

The first assistant, Major-General von Mikusch-Buchberg, is charged 
with the preparation of operations against France and Russia; the 
second, Major-General von Falkenstein, is charged with the railroad 
service, and studies the plans of campaigns in central Europe; the 
third assistant, Major-General von Langenbeck, directs the historical 
studies of the great general staff college, combined with the attack and 
defense of prominent locations. 

All officers of the general staff must have passed through the War 
Academy or passed an examination equivalent to the course, and only 
a small proportion of such can be appointed to it, and then only after 
a careful preliminary training while attached to the great general staff, 
under the eye of its chief. 

The work of the adjutant-general’s office in the War Department i is 
performed by a distinct body of adjutants taken from former adju- 
tants of troops, and wearing the uniforms of their regiments, whereas 
the general staff has its own separate and distinctive uniform. There 
is no exclusive corps of general staff-officers, these being selected from 
the standing army, into which they return after a number of years’ 
service on the general staff. Officers of the general staff must possess 
clearness of thought and expression, a gift of quick conception, inde- 
fatigable working powers, and high military training. The working 
out of orders relative to military operations is exclusively in the keep- 
ing of the general staff, whose chief duty is to have the army at all 
times in an excellent fighting condition. To fulfill these objects its 
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officers have not only.to work out the orders of the general officers, 
but have also to exercise a certain initiative, and have besides to super- 
vise the working of the other branches, for which purpose all the 
general staff-officers and all those of other branches under the general 
commanding a body of troops of the strength of a division or more 
are placed under the senior general staff-officer with that body. Thus, 
the influence of the general staff-officer is great, and, to insure that 
influence being uniformly exerted throughout the army and to secure 
uniformity of system, a careful and identical preliminary training is 
given to all officers of the general staff. 

A certain number of the best pupils of the War Academy are yearly 
attached to the great general staff for the term of two or three years, 
who in summer are employed in topographical work and reconnoissance 
and in winter in the sections of that establishment. Thus, their abil- 
ities become known, and a careful selection can be made from among 
them. Particular interest is attached to the conferences, in which the 
chief criticises the tactical problems worked out by those attached 
officers before all the officers of the great general staff, and it is in this 
way, as well as in the office, that he is able to imbue his officers with 
that thoroughness and uniformity of views and methods which is 
so necessary for the conduct of the operations of enormous modern 
armies. 

General Field-Marshal Count von Moltke held the position of 
chief of staff from October 29, 1857, until a short time before he died, 
in 1891, and to him is largely due the excellent condition of the 
general staff to-day, and the admirably organized divisions and bu- 
reaus of the great ‘establishment on Kings’ Terrace, at Berlin, over 
which he presided for so long with fostering care and distinguished 
ability. 

About half of the general staff-officers are employed in the great 
general staff and the other half in army corps, divisions, and fortresses, 
and they are transferable from one kind of duty to the other. General 
staff-officers are frequently sent back to regiments for company and 
regimental duty, for definite periods, in order to maintain touch with 
the troops. Officers of the general staff are divided into the first_and 
second classes, the first or chief class furnishing all the officers for the 
first to third sections, part of these for railroad and military history 
sections, and all the officers with army corps, divisions, etc. ; the second 
or auxiliary class, part of the officers for the railroad and military 
history sections, and all officers for the remaining four sections of the 
great general staff. 

In the general staff at Berlin, and indeed throughout the German 
army, the art of war is a profession and its science the most important 
object of acquirement. The elucidation of the principles of both is 
greatly facilitated by the universally practiced war game. Strategy, 
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grand and minor tactics are diligently studied during the winter, 
through the medium of this intensely exciting game, and practically 
during the fall and winter manceuvres. Every post, regiment, and 
officers’ lyceum is supplied with the means, such as maps, blocks, ete., 
to play the game. Almost every probable or possible battle on Ger- 
man or bordering territory has been fought and discussed in this way 
in advance by the general staff-officers in Berlin, and plans and results 
carefully laid aside until needed. Thus the work is done in advance, 
and little theoretically remains to be done when hostilities begin. The 
groundwork of the German military system is to have a corps of pro- 
fessionally scientific officers, and the war game is recognized as one of 
the best means to the attainment of this object. How much more pro- 
fessional it would be at our lyceums—and there are many in which it 
is the system—to discuss problems in tactics and fight out on paper 
the principal battles of American history and recent European wars 
than asking such questions as “How is a company, battery, or 
troop formed?” of young officers just joined from graduation leave 
or of those of more mature years who served in the ranks thirty years 


ago 


The quartermaster and engineer departments could easily supply 
the materials for the game, and commanding officers of the posts would - 
be only too eager to promote its introduction, by setting an example to 


the younger officers, by their diligence and intelligent grasp of the 
various phases of the game. Our officers spend more time, energy, 
and brain-work over our national game and with infinitely less pro- 
fessional profit than do the Germans over Kriegspiel. 

A prominent feature of the establishment at Berlin is the “Bureau 
of Military Information.” This is a powerful lever of German knowl- 
edge. The bureau has its ramifications in every country, and its 
agents keep it thoroughly informed on the military, financial, and 
political condition of nations, and more particularly and more in detail 
of those of its neighbors. Military attachés, officers on leave, and 
special agents diligently collect and accurately communicate this in- 
formation, their zeal leading them sometimes into methods that are 
questionable, if not quite censurable. The study of languages is a 
prominent feature of German military academies, and it is not un- 
common to meet German officers who speak well English, French, 
Italian, and Russian. I have met them in Berlin and traveling on 
the continent, and was astonished at the facility with which so many 
of them expressed themselves in English and French. Through this 
means the general staff gain reliable information from all parts of the 
continent, and all publications of any value in a military sense find 
their way to Berlin, and officers at the great general staff who can 
read them, no matter in what language written. Through the instru- 
mentality of this bureau the Germans knew France and the French 
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army in 1870 better than the French themselves, and thereby pre- 
sented to the world another verification of the fact that knowledge is 
power. The sine qua non of sending officers and agents abroad to 
collect military information is that they speak fluently the language of 
the country to which they are accredited. That is the one qualifica- 
tion required, for they are not sent as ornaments or political or per- 
sonal favorites, but as highly qualified servants of the general staff. 
Hence it is that the bureau is kept thoroughly posted on everything 
that transpires in matters pertaining to war, and hence the ever readi- 
ness of the German war officer for battle on both frontiers. 

It is encouraging to know that our bureau of military information 
at Washington is gradually extending its sphere of action and useful- 
ness. Our student officers at West Point ought to be taught French 
and German during two years at least,—the necessity of Spanish is 
merely a tradition,—and encouraged in the pursuit of these languages 
after’ they leave their Alma Mater by selecting only those for the 
details in the duties of which a fair speaking knowledge of the lan- 
guage is essential to success. There is no military use in sending 
officers to Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, and Madrid who cannot 
speak the language of the country. They are recalled when they 
begin to speak them fluently, and while they are learning their mili- 
tary usefulness amounts to nil. 

The chief of the general staff has two aides-de-camp, two hundred 
and seventy-five officers, of whom one hundred and sixteen are cap- 
tains and three hundred civil employés, to assist him, besides the three 
major-generals already mentioned, in the administration of his office. 
There is no such thing as personal aides to general officers as we 
understand it in our service, the aides to general officers in the German 
service being adjutants or coadjutors purely in a military sense. They 
do not render orderly or usher service to their chief, and are only 
selected by reason of marked executive and administrative ability, 
not because they are relatives or members of his family. The duties 
of the great general staff are divided into nine principal sections, as 
follows : 

Central Section.—At the head of this office is the senior aide. In 
it are settled all affairs concerning officers, officials, organization of the 
general staff, and through it passes all correspondence from the Prus- 
sian central survey office, War Academy, and railroad troops; and the 
finance committee of the great general staff is attached to it. 

First Section.—Study of military organization, arms and equip- 
ments of armies, military geography, fortresses, railroads, roads, canals, 
statistics, etc., of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, Austria, Turkey, 
Balkan States, and Asiatic and African countries, with the drawing of 
plans of campaign relative to certain propositions in these different 
countries. 
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Second Section.—The same daties as in the first, but applied to 
Germany. 

Third Section.—The same as in first section for England, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Portugal, and America. 

Railroad Section.—Training of officers for railroad duties, collec- 
tion of statistics of home and foreign railroads, preparation of time- 
tables for the concentration of the army in the event of war, and the 
construction of new military lines. As a rule, all officers of the 
general staff are required to serve in this section in order to familiarize 
themselves with this important subject. The eleven Prussian railroad 
commissioners are subordinate to the chief of this section, who assumes 
control of the national railroad service at the moment of mobilization 
until a general superintendent is appointed. 

The military historical section deals with the collection, arrange- 
ment, and preparation of all facts relative to military history of all 
times and places. From this section were issued the histories of the 
wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870, and the only authentic history of 
German operations in war emanates from it. 

The geographical section is charged with the completion up to date 
of a military geographical record, as exhaustive as possible of all 
European countries, and accounts of less detail of those beyond Europe. 
Officers of this section undertake reconnoissances into foreign countries, 
in which they zealously pick up any item that may be of use at the 
war office in Berlin. Maps of all descriptions and scales of foreign 
countries are carefully stored away for future reference in a room 
attached to this section. Lieutenant-General Oberhoffer presides over 
the geographical and survey departments of the empire, which consist 
of the trigonometrical and cartographical divisions, and directed re- 
spectively by Major-Generals Baron von Gayl and Von Usedom. 
There have been a few changes of late in the distribution of subjects 
in the different sections, but the general character remains unchanged. 

Under the chief of the general staff are, also, general inspection of 
military education, of which General of Infantry von Kessler is gen- 
eral inspector; War Academy at Berlin, of which Lieutenant-General 
von Brauchitsch is director; United Artillery and Engineer School 
at Berlin, director, General of Infantry Golz, Lieutenant-General Edler 
von d. Planitz, and Lieutenant-General Hoff bauer ; chief military ex- 
amination commission at Berlin, president, Major-General von Scheel ; 
inspection of war schools, Berlin, inspector, Major-General von Oidt- 
man ; corps of cadets, commander, Major-General Amann ; inspection 
of non-commissioned officers’ schools, inspector, Mosjor-General von 
Pfuhlstein. 

The duties of officers of the general staff with troops in peace may 
be defined in a general way as embracing all matters pertaining to 
troops in garrison and field. They conduct the office-work under the 
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superintendence of the chief of staff of the corps, division, etc., and in 
accordance with the resolutions of the general commanding. Should 
the latter be absent, the chief of staff transacts the business of the 
corps. Staff journeys take place every year under the leadership of 
the chief of the general staff of the. corps, and consist of about two 
field-officers, four captains, four lieutenants from the regiments of the 
corps, besides the general staff-officers, who act as instructors. They 
last twenty-one days, and the object is to train officers for temporary 
employment on the general staff, and for this purpose tactical problems 
are worked out on the ground. 

The functions of the general staff in war are the direction and 
management of quartering, securing, marching, and fighting of all 
troops according to the varying conditions of the military situation. 
Communicating the necessary orders, either verbally or written, at the 
proper time, obtaining, collecting, and determining every information 
concerning the nature and military features of the theatre of war and 
the enemy’s forces, and reporting the same to the higher military 
authorities. Keeping up the fighting condition of the troops and 
being fully and constantly informed of their condition in this respect. 
In charge of diaries, publishing reports on engagements, and collecting 
important materials from which to write a history of the war. 


INSPECTIONS. 


There is no inspector-general’s department, as constituted in ours, 
in the German army. That work is performed by officers of the line, 
and rightly so. The inspections are very thorough, and never done in 
a perfunctory manner. 

The army is divided into five. grand inspections, located and com- 
manded as follows : 

First, Hanover: First, Second, Ninth, Tenth, and Seventeenth 
Army Corps,. general field-marshal, Albrecht, Prince of Prussia and 
regent of the Duchy of Brunswick. 

Second, Dresden: Fifth, Sixth, and Twelfth Army Corps, general 
field-marshal, George, Prince of Saxony. 

Third, Berlin: Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and Thirteenth Army 
Corps, general field-marshal, Count von Blumenthal. 

Fourth, Munich ; Third, Fourth, First and Second, Bavarian Corps, 
general of cavalry, Leopold, Prince of Bavaria. 

Fifth, Carlsruhé: Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Army Corps, 
general-colonel of cavalry, Grand Duke Friedrick of Baden. 

Besides the above there are the following inspections: First cav- 
alry inspection head-quarters at Berlin, commanded by the ablest cav- 
alry officer in the German service, General of Cavalry von Krosigk. 

Second cavalry inspection, also in Berlin, General of Cavalry von 
Rosenberg. 
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Field artillery inspection, Berlin, Lieutenant-General von Hoff- 
bauer. 

General inspection of heavy artillery, Berlin, Lieutenant-General 
von der Planitz, including six inspections,—viz., two at Berlin and one 
each at Cologne, Metz, Thorn, and Strasburg, besides the artillery 
examination commission and light artillery school of gunnery at 
Jiiterbog. 

General inspection of engineer and pioneer corps and fortifications, 
Berlin, General of Infantry Golz. 

The latter embraces three engineer and three pioneer inspections, 
as follows: First, at Berlin, including Kénigsberg, Kiel, and fortresses 
in their neighborhood. 

Second, Berlin, including Posen, Thorn, and forts in their vicinity. 

Third, Strasburg, including Strasburg, Metz, Cologne, and neigh- 
boring forts; the pioneer inspections are one each at Berlin, Mayence, 
and Magdeburg. " 

The engineer committee, Berlin, president, Major-General Paulus. 

Fortress School of Architecture, Berlin; inspection of military 
telegraph lines, Berlin; School of Telegraphy, Berlin; inspection of 
rifles and sharp-shooters, Berlin ; Military Gymnastic Institute, Berlin ; 
Infantry Musketry School, Spandau; and small-arms commission, 
Spandau. Similar inspections, schools, and commissions exist in Ba- 
varia and Saxony. The Garde Corps is under the ubiquitous eye of 
the emperor himself. 


LOCATION OF ARMY CORPS. 


Garde Corps, Berlin and vicinity, commander, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Winterfeld. 

First Army Corps, Kénigsberg and vicinity, commander, General 
of Infantry von Werder. 

Second Army Corps, Stettin, General of Infantry von Blomberg. 

Third Army Corps, Berlin, Lieutenant-General Prince Frederick 
of Hohenzollern. 

Fourth Army Corps, Magdeburg, General of Cavalry von Hanisch. 

Fifth Army Corps, Posen, General of Infantry von Seeckt. 

Sixth Army Corps, Breslau, General of artillery von Lewinski. 

Seventh Army Corps, Miinster, Lieutenant-General von Goetze. 

Eighth Army Corps, Coblenz, General- Colonel of Cavalry (rank 
as field-marshal) Baron von Loé.. 

Ninth Army Corps, Altona, General of Caviley Count von Wal- 
dersee. 

Tenth Army Corps, Hanover, Lieutenant-General von Seebeck. 

Eleventh Army Corps, Cassel, General of Infantry von Wittich, 
to which are added the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-third Divisions, Darm- 
stadt and Dresden, Lieutenant-Generals von Biilow and von Reyher. 
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Twelfth Army Corps, Dresden, General Field-Marshal Prince 
George, Archduke of Saxony. 

Thirteenth Army Corps, Stuttgart, Lieutenant-General Baron von 
Falkenstein. . 

Fourteenth Army Corps, Carlsruhe, General of Infantry von 
Schlichting. 

Fifteenth Army Corps, Strasburg, General of Infantry von 
Blume. 

Sixteenth Army Corps, Metz, General of Cavalry Count von 
Haeseler. ; 

Seventeenth Army Corps, Dantzic, General of Infantry Lentze. 

First Bavarian Corps, Munich, General of Infantry Prince Arnulf. 

Second Bavarian Corps, Wiirzburg, General of Infantry von Parse- 
val, to which is added the Fifth Divison, Landau, Lieutenant-General 
R. von Xylander. 

MILITARY EDUCATION. 

Thoroughness is the distinguishing characteristic of the German edu- 
cational system, as it is a prominent trait in the Teutonic character, 
and visible in all the pursuits of Germanic life. This thoroughness is 
particularly observable in the educational establishments of the army. 
Everywhere is seen a craving for higher and deeper scientific military 
attainments, and yet, strange to say, the corps of officers, from the 
earliest service, is divided into two very distinct groups, the one full of 
earnest endeavor in pursuit of science applicable to their profession, 
who regard their present duties as means to further progression, and 
the other, who are content with the daily routine of practical service, 
and who systematically ignore scientific military development. This 
division is the more remarkable, since the German government de- 
mands the very highest education in candidates for admission into its 
corps of officers, to which the social standing of the members is so 
uniformly the same and so perfectly assured. In this diversity of pro- 
fessional bias, the German service differs from that of its neighbors 
only in possessing less of the latter class. 

A young man. after spending his youth in earnest intellectual work, 
and having passed successfully and even brilliantly the gymnasium or 
military academy, enters the army as a commissioned officer, and is 
thereby brought into a position. After a still more advanced course 
at the war school, in which the world, so to speak, belongs to him, is 
it to be wondered at that this youth, in the prime of manhood, should 
wish to enjoy life to the fullest extent by all the means at his command. 
How natural it is for him, after a youth confined to hard study, when 
he reaches his quarters perfectly tired out from long and fatiguing 
drills, to cast aside the “hated books.” No one begrudges him the 
enjoyment of his youth, for it never returns, but when enjoyed immod- 
erately it becomes poison to his future life. The most critical period 
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of this young man’s career is when he joins his regiment and company. 
He is to be congratulated if he falls in with those who are earnestly 
endeavoring to live up to the practical and theoretical requirements of 
their high calling, and is correspondingly unfortunate if with those who 
are professionally content with a fair performance of their daily routine 
duties, and whose only gentlemanly accomplishments are gambling and 
drinking, and whose chief occupation consists in indulging in their 
concomitant vices. This period is apt to shape the young man’s life, 
for the majority remains true to the habits contracted during the early 
years of service. Having joined his command, he has no more exam- 
inations to pass unless he should take the heroic resolution of preparing 
for that of the War Academy. Hence books are relegated to the garret 
and the young officer becomes. a devotee of fashionably rapid society. 
He enjoys the pleasures of lifé with all the vigor of youth, and even 
performs his daily military duties with pride and an increasing degree 
of facility and accuracy, the consciousness of which confirms him more 
firmly in the delusion that he is satisfactorily progressing in his pro- 
fessional career. The only thing that is now strange to him is serious 
professional reading, and he gradually becomes the victim of a thou- 
sand interests and distractions. Fortunately, at this stage of his life 
the regulations will not permit him to add matrimony to the others, 
and when they do he must have the permission of his superiors and 
approbation of his brother officers. Thus his early years are passed in 
a conflict between duty and pleasure, and often to the detriment of the 
former, until the performance of his routine work becomes irksome, and 
brings with it little contentment. 

Now, to vary the monotony, he schemes for special details, and 
begins to philosophize on the vagaries and injustice of the system of 
promotion, and is particularly careful to mark every casualty that 
occurs among his brother officers on the official army register. After 
about fourteen years’ service, performed in a perfunctory manner, list- 
lessly,, grumblingly, and discontentedly, and which finally becomes 
excessively tiresome, he is promoted to the responsible grade of captain. 
The art and science of war is now as much a mystery to him as when 
he graduated, and probably more so, for he has not added to, but 
likely forgotten, the little he then knew. The excellent foundation 
for a magnificent superstructure has been completely neglected. He 
has now much the same duties to perform as when a subaltern, and 
they become correspondingly monotonous and distasteful and more 
and more tiresome. He occupies his time with official papers, reports, 
target regulations, hurriedly skips over the subject of drill a few 
moments before the exercise, hastily scans over his subject for recita- 
tion for a quarter of an hour on the morning of the lyceum day, appro- 
priates the matter of his essay bodily from recognized authors, practices 
the war game in which even partial success is merely a- matter of 
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chance, and attends professional lectures which he only half follows, 
but never thinks of the necessity of scientific effort. After many years 
of this kind of activity he reaches his majority. His ignorance in his 
new position of applied tactics, higher command, and war history is 
sublime and yet not astonishing. He meets the requirements of his 
new command with uncertainty until some unlucky circumstance 
causes his deficiency to be officially noticed, and he is fortunate if he 
is permitted to pass the rest of his days in some secure but obscure 
position, as in command of some out-of-the-way Landwehr district. 
But how many hasten to their dismal goal earlier, which is so doubly 
hard to bear after his bright promises and sunshine of youth! 

The picture here outlined may be rather extreme, but it is recog- 
nizable in all armies; in a few it more or less faithfully describes the 
majority ; in the German, only a very limited number of officers, the 
reverse of the picture being the rule. The election and energetic pur- 
suit of the higher planes of development in military life do not neces- 
sarily debar the young officer from the joys of rational pleasures of 
his existence. He was not born for a bookworm ; he chose the sword 
and not the pen for his vocation, and spurs become him much better 
than spectacles; but as things are to-day, it is universally recognized, 
and the fact is becoming more strongly emphasized that the profession 
of arms is a science and a science of the first magnitude. The officer 
who does not appreciate this fact will very soon become sensible of his 
backward position in the stream of time. The German military educa- 
tional system judiciously avoids both extremes, blending practical and 
theoretical instruction so that both are mutually and harmoniously de- 
veloped. In this system military history is considered the best and 
most attractive source of military knowledge, and therefore the wars 
of the French revolution, the campaigns of Napoleon, Frederick the 
Great, and those of 1864, 1866, 1870 and 1871, and of 1877 are dili- 
gently and critically studied and discussed ensemble. It is felt that, 
although the methods employed during these wars cannot all be appli- 
cable to present conditions, familiarity with them is of the greatest 
advantage to the military student, for he thus becomes solidly grounded 
in the general principles of strategy and tactics which are everlasting 
as to time and place. The regimental libraries are well furnished 
with text- and reference-books, the government supplying the funds 
to keep them replete with the latest and standard works, so that 
officers are not compelled to purchase the books necessary to their 
proper military equipment. The study of minor and grand tactics is 
justly deemed the basis of military knowledge, and zealously prose- 
cuted hand in hand with that of military history, if indeed it does not 
precede the latter. Every officer should be proficient in the knowl- 
edge of the tactics of the three arms of the service and in the principles 
governing their united action, as well as in the effects of the same. 
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Military science is so far reaching and its literature so extensive that 
the novice must be carefully guided in forming a clear and safe system, 
and prevented from frittering away his time and talent on useless and 
confusing details. Philosophical and strategic works, such as those 
of Clausewitz, Blume, and Sherf, are not recommended to him at first, 
essential though they be to men of riper years. Problems are selected 
for his winter work corresponding to his rank and actual service, such 
as representations of battles, war episodes, later illustrations, compari- 
sons, and discussions of war events, and, finally, the solution of tactical 
problems on the map, and especially of those that are apt to excite an 
interest into further research and investigation. In this system the 
war game holds a prominent position, and is deemed of incalculable 
advantage to the student in conjunction with history, tactics, and the 
consideration of varied terrain. The ranking officers of the German 
army are a model to their juniors in the zealous pursuit of practical 
and scientific knowledge, and their example is the best argument to 
convince them that practical service alone or the fulfillment of outward 
forms is not sufficient for an officer who wishes to live up to the high 
standard of:his profession, and that the sole aim of every officer should 
be to become thoroughly competent to command large masses,—capable 
to command armies. The system has successfully developed a corps 
of officers of a high intellectual quality than which there is none more 


justly celebrated in Europe, and has produced such writers as Verdy 
du Vernois, Blume, Sherf, Boguslauski, Hohenlohe, Ingelfingen, Goltz, 
Cardinal Viddern, Waldersee, Kunz, Hahnke, Schell, Paulus, Wit- 
tich, and Hoffbauer, among the very best on military subjects. 


MILITARY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


General Kessler is the representative for military education at 
head-quarters, and is assisted by the supreme board of military studies. 
Under his orders are the War Academy, war schools, United Artillery 
and Engineer School, chief military examining commission, and cadet 
institutions. General Pfuhlstein commands the non-commissioned 
officers’ schools, School of Musketry, and Military Gymnastic School. 
The various educational and training establishments may be classified 
as follows: Schools for soldiers’ children, schools for training non- 
commissioned officers, institutions for the higher training of non-com- 
missioned officers, institutions for the training of officers, institutions 
for the training of medical officers and veterinary surgeons, institu- 
tions for special training. 

The great military orphanage at Potsdam for eight hundred boys 
and its branch at Castle Pretsch for three hundred girls must be re- 
garded not only as educational establishments, but as charitable insti- 
tutions for soldiers’ children. The children are obliged to leave when 
they have completed their fourteenth year. 
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The boys wear uniform, are instructed in military drill, and 
generally join the non-commissioned officers’ school later on. Under 
the first heading comes also the Soldiers’ Boys’ Training Institute at 
Annaburg, which has accommodations for six hundred pupils, and is 
divided into two branches, an infants’ school and a non-commissioned 
officers’ preparatory school. The pupils remain in the former until they 
are fourteen years of age, and then pass into the latter, in which they 
remain three years, passing thence as candidates for rank of non-com- 
missioned officer into the army. The organization of both schools is 
entirely military, those of the preparatory school being armed as in- 
fantry soldiers. 

There are five preparatory non-commissioned officers’ 8chools estab- 
lished at Weilburg, Neubreisach, Jiilich, Wohlau, and Annaburg. 
The object of these schools is to give a good, general, and military 
education to boys desiring subsequently to enter the non-commissioned 
officers’ schools. The schools are usually commanded by a captain, 
assisted by six lieutenants, a medical officer, an official as secretary 
and treasurer, and a requisite staff of non-commissioned officers and 
civilian teachers. Candidates for admission must be between fifteen 
and sixteen years of age, and must be able to read and write correctly, 
and know the first four rules of arithmetic. The course of instruc- 
tion lasts two years, and comprises German, arithmetic, geography, 
physics, writing, drawing, history, and singing. Instruction in his- 
tory, geography, and drawing is given by officers; that in other 
branches by civilians. The schools average about two hundred and 
fifty pupils each, who are thoroughly drilled, special attention being 
paid to gymnastics, bayonet exercise, and swimming. 

There are six non-commissioned officers’ schools, established at Pots- 
dam, Jiilich, Biebrich, Weissenfels, Ettlengen, and Marienwerder. 
The object of these schools is to secure good non-commissioned officers 
for the army. On finishing the course at these schools the best pupils 
are assigned to regiments of infantry or artillery as non-commissioned 
officers, for whom a certain number of places are annually reserved, 
the remainder as lance corporals or privates. These last are, however, 
generally promoted non-commissioned officers within a year, or, being 
men of good education, are eventually employed as clerks, store-keep- 
ers, quartermasters, and paymasters. Each of these schools has a mil- 
itary organization, and is commanded by a field-officer, with a lieuten- 
ant as adjutant and a medical officer and paymaster attached. The 
schools generally consist of four companies, and average about six 
hundred pupils, which are recruited by the voluntary enlistment of 
young men between seventeen and twenty years of age, except the pupils 
of Weissenfels and Jiilich, who come from the preparatory schools, and 
who engage to serve in the army for four years after they leave the 
schools. The pupils are called Fusiliers, and are subject to military 
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law as soldiers. The course of instruction lasts three years, It in- 
cludes reading, writing, arithmetic, German, drawing up reports, mili- 
tary accounts, history, geography, military sketching, and singing. 
Practical exercises, such as drill, gymnastics, bayonet exercises, and 
swimming naturally form part of the course, and lectures on military 
duties, the organization of the army, and military law are also given. 

There is a chief artificers’ school at Berlin, the object of which is 
to train intelligent non-commissioned officers of artillery of the Prus- 
sian, Saxon, and Wiirtemberg contingents in laboratory work, with a 
view to becoming artificers, and eventually rising to be artificer officers. 
These officers are in charge of the laboratories at artillery depots in 
time of peace, and in war are attached to the siege park. In the Ger- 
man war establishment there is no ordnance corps, the nearest approach 
to an ordnance officer, as we understand it in other services, being an 
artificer officer in the German service. The school is under a field- 
officer as director, with a captain as subdirector, and a professor and five 
lieutenants and ten artificer lieutenants as instructors. All the line 
officers belong to the artillery. The school is composed of the best 
pupils of the artillery regimental schools who must pass a preliminary 
examination in German artillery and mathematics before being ad- 
mitted. The course lasts twenty months, and comprises instruction in 
the construction, receipt, inspection, storing, etc., of artillery material 
and warlike stores, composition of ammunition, caulk the duties of am- 
munition columns, fortifications, mathematics, including algebra, to 
equations of the second degree, plane geometry and trigonometry, 
military topography, physics, chemistry, German, and drawing. The 
number of students is generally three hundred. 

The schools of military telegraphy and fortification construction at 
Berlin are among the best of their kind in Europe. To the former 
non-commissioned officers are sent for courses of eight to ten weeks, 
The course takes place in winter and the men thus trained form a 
nucleus for the telegraph detachments to be formed on mobilization. 
The school is directed by a major, assisted by a captain and four first 
lieutenants as instructors, all engineer officers. The latter school is in- 
tended for the training of non-commissioned officers of pioneers for 
duty under the engineer department, in connection with the construc- 
tion of works of fortification. It is organized on the same lines as the 
chief artificers’ school, and the military staff consists of a major in 
command, assisted by a captain and a first lieutenant as instructors. 
The course lasts two years. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR TRAINING OFFICERS. 


The oldest cadet institute in Germany was that of Coburg, erected 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. There was one founded in 
Magdeburg in 1709 under the direction of Prince Leopold of Anhalt, 
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and the first Hohenzollern prince that assumed the royal purple estab- 
lished one in Berlin in 1717, under the direction of the crown prince, 
Frederick William. 

There are now eight preparatory military academies from which 
the great Central Academy at Lichterfelde is recruited,—viz., Coeslin, 
Potsdam, Wohlstatt, Bensberg, Dresden, Plon, Oranienstein, and at 
Carlsruhe. The object of the cadet corps is to give instruction to the 
sons of distinguished officers and civilians, with a view to their enter- 
ing the corps of officers. -The corps is under the command of Major- 
General Amann, and the Lichterfelde Central Institution is commanded 
by Colonel von Freyhold, assisted by one lieutenant-colonel, two majors 
as battalion-commanders, eight captains as company commanders, and 
eight first lieutenants as company officers, and one as adjutant. There 
are twenty-one military professors, of whom fourteen are captains, and 
seventeen lieutenants as superintendents of discipline and instructors, 
and three medical officers. 

The Bavarian and Saxon contingents of the army are officered 
from their respective military academies ; the graduates of Lichterfelde 
are therefore assigned only to the Prussian and Wiirtemberg corps. 
The admission to the corps is a recognition of some braye or distin- 
guished service to the state on the part of the parent, whether he be 
soldier or citizen, The merits of such claims are decided by a com- 
mittee of high-ranking officers at Berlin, the greatest care being taken 
to maintain the high social standing of the corps. 

The members of the Reichstag have not the opportunity of abusing 
the privilege of the appointing power. The pupils, with very few 
exceptions, pay for their board at the rate of from twenty-five dollars 
to one hundred dollars per year for royal cadets, and if there are any 
vacancies left for others the rate for the latter is about two hundred 
dollars a year. Foreigners can be received on the payment of three 
hundred dollars annually. It costs the government about thirty-five 
thousand dollars a year to carry on the central establishment, which 
will not compare for a moment in beauty of landscape or magnificence 
of buildings to our superb academy on the Hudson. I had an oppor- 
tunity last year to inspect the buildings, having been very courteously 
conducted by Major Elsner, one of the battalion commanders, who, 
during our tour of inspection, brought me into the chapel and pointed 
out the heroes, graduates of the academy, who fell on the battle-fields 
of the Franco-German War, whose names were appropriately inscribed 
on tablets in red paint, and among them that of his brother. 

There are four barracks, two companies in each, of one hundred 
and twenty-five men to a company, of whom from seven to ten sleep in 
the same dormitory and live ina common room. The inclosed bat- 
talion parades adjoin each other. The institution graduates about 
three hundred annually, and the term, which lasts from two to three 
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years, begins on the 14th of August, when the pupils from the pre- 
paratory schools join after their summer vacation and must not be over 
sixteen years of age. The academy has a fine library of twenty thou- 
sand volumes. Candidates for admission to the preparatory schools 
are notified of their appointment between the ages of eight and ten ; 
the tenth year must be completed before entry, and after fifteen they 
cannot enter these institutions. The subjects taught correspond very 
nearly in grade and thoroughness to- those taught in our best New 
England public schools before passing from the highest grade of the 
intermediate into the high school, with the difference that Latin and 
elementary algebra and geometry are taken in addition in the former. 
The studies pursued in the Central Academy during the course 
are: first year, the Bible goes hand in hand with all studies through- 
out the course in all the schools; German, Latin, French, English, 
mathematics, history, geography, physics, topography, and free-hand 
drawing; and the following proficiency, after thirty hours’ study a 
week, is supposed to be attained at the end of the first year: a com- 
prehensive view of German versification, principal kinds of poetry, 
dramas of Schiller, Goethe, and Shakespeare, development of German 
literature, and essays on the principal poets from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the present day. An off-hand translation of 
Cesar’s De Bello Gallico and selected passages from his Bello Civili. 
The instructors speak French fluently, and are selected solely on the 
basis of proficiency. The French grammar complete and a facility in 
reading popular historical authors. The practical application to speech 
of recitations and reading is never lost sight of. English grammar com- 
plete, except prosody and a facility in reading British classical authors, 
as well as lighter literature. Practical exercises in speaking the lan- 
guage is always made a principal object of the course. Algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, descriptive and analytical geometry are studied 
during the two years and completed at the end of the second. Modern 
history up to date and ancient, especially that of Greece and Rome, 
German histo:y of the eighteenth century, the military part of it 
especially. The geography of Europe, especially Middle Europe, in 
relation to its present land and water communications and most im- 
portant courses of ocean traffic. ‘The history and geography of France, 
Middle Europe, and Russia combined. The principles of waves, 
acoustics, optics and heat, physical geography and atmospheric light 
and heat phenomena, mechanics treated mathematically, and the prin- 
ciples of magnetism, electricity, experimental physics, and the elements 
of chemistry and mineralogy. Particular attention is paid to drawing 
in all its departments, and especially plotting and sketching from - 
nature. Free-hand drawing is optional. The greatest attention and 
the greater part of the time is given to languages, so that at the end 
of the second year, average age eighteen, the young man is an excel- 
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lent German scholar, and has acquired a great facility in reading, 
' writing, and especially in speaking French and English, besides a 
familiarity with the Latin authors. Those who elect the third year 
occupy themselves with French, Russian, and military science. Having 
passed one year in this academy a young man can serve with the colors 
as a one-year volunteer. Men must pass a term in a war-school after 
graduating before they are commissioned. 

If the tree is known by its fruit, the following is the best argument 
ad hominum of the very high character of corps of cadets: During the 
Franco-Prussian war ninety out of one hundred and twenty generals, 
five hundred and ninety-one staff-officers, seven hundred and thirty- 
eight captains, eighteen hundred and forty-two lieutenants—in all, 
three thousand two hundred and eighty-six officers—were graduates of 
Lichterfelde ; three hundred and forty-one sealed their fidelity with 
their blood on the battle-fields of France, thirty-eight died of hard- 
. Ships, and six hundred and twenty-four were severely wounded ; forty- 
one received the order pour le merite, three hundred and ninety-one 
the Iron Cross first class, and two thousand six hundred and ten that 
of the second class. ; 

WAR SCHOOLS. 

There are ten war schools, or schools of application, established at 
the following towns: Potsdam, Glogau, Neisse, Engers, Cassel, Han- 
over, Anklam, Metz, Dantzic, and Hersfeld. 

The object of these schools is to afford instruction in the science of 
war to ensigns preparing for their officers’ examination. General Oidt- 
man superintends these schools under the inspector-general of military 
education. Each school is under a field-officer as director, with a 
first lieutenant as secretary. The instructional staff consists of eight 
captains or first lieutenants as instructors in tactics, administration, 
artillery, small-arms, fortifications, and military topography, and six 
first and second lieutenants, two of whom are cavalry officers, to main- 
tain discipline and instruct in riding, fencing, drill, and gymnastics. 
The students live in barracks and dine always together. The course 
begins on the 1st of October and lasts ten months. 


ARTILLERY AND ENGINEER SCHOOL AT BERLIN. 


The object of this institution is to impart instruction to lieutenants 
of artillery and engineers of the Prussian, Saxon, and Wiirtemberg 
contingents in the theory and practice of their profession. A lieuten- 
ant-general as inspector superintends the establishment, and is assisted 
by a board of directors, at the head of which is a colonel, with a major 
as assistant and four first lieutenants as directors. These officers are 
responsible for tlie discipline and administration of the school. The 
committee of studies consists of the above colonel as president, nine 


majors or captains as members, and a first lieutenant as secretary. 
VoL. XVI. N. S.—No. 2. 18 
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The students are at first appointed as supernumeraries, after having 
served a year and nine months with troops. The number detailed is 
determined by the requirements of the service and available accommo- 
dations. The number at present in attendance is two hundred and 
eighty, of whom forty are engineers. The course lasts nine and a half 
months, from the 1st of October to the middle of the following July, 
and is followed by a professional examination. Those who pass are 
confirmed as second lieutenants, dating from the first day of appoint- 
ment, and those who do not may be recommended for a second year’s 
course, or may be permitted to present themselves a second time for 
examination without going through the course. 

The following subjects are very thoroughly developed and practi- 
cally treated, more time being given to mathematics than to any one 
other subject: ballistics, artillery and artillery material, foreign artil- 
leries, construction of ordnance, field and permanent fortifications, 
engineering science, tactics, history of field and siege operations, mathe- - 
matics, physics, chemistry, theory and practice of surveying, geometri- 
cal and architectural drawing, topography, French, and English. 
‘Many visits are made during the course to gun-foundries, artillery 
repairing-shops, powder-mills, laboratories, small-arms factories, Span- 
dau, and its numerous and varied materials. 

There are institutions for special training, such as the military 
riding-school at Hanover, its object being to train officers and non- 
commissioned officers of cavalry and artillery as instructors in riding 
and fencing and to impart instruction in the destruction of railroads 
and telegraphs. It consists of two divisions, the officers’ and non- 
commissioned officers’ riding-school, to each of which every cavalry 
and field artillery regiment must send one officer and one sergeant 
or corporal every year. There are similar schools at Munich and 
Dresden. 

There is a military gymnastic school at Berlin, the object of which 
is to produce instructors for gymnastics throughout the army. 

The school of musketry is at Spandau ; and its object is to form 
capable instructors for the infantry, to watch the development of small- 
arms in general, and to apply the benefit to that arm of the service 
The staff consists of a field-officer as commandant, with another as 
assistant commandant, four captains as members of council and directors, 
seven lieutenants as instructors, one as adjutant, and eight are attached 
as assistant instructors. Two courses are held each year, to which any 
corps sends from four to five officers and every battalion a non-com- 
missioned officer. The courses last from three to four months. 

The school of gunnery is established at Berlin, and embraced both 
kinds of artillery from its foundation, in 1867, up to 1888, when the field 
and foot artillery were rendered distinct, and the dualism of the insti- 
tution was abolished by a cabinet order in 1890, from which time each 
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has its separate establishment for the providing of efficient instructors 
of gunnery for its own corps. The old school was one of marked suc- 
cess, owing to the able direction of such officers as Generals Henderson, 
Poddielski, Biilow, and Voigts-Rhetz, and the new owes much to In- 
spector-Generals Jacobi and Hoffbauer. There are two courses yearly 
of from three to four months, Each regiment of both kinds of artil- 
lery send to these courses as many officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers as efficiency of the service requires. The subjects of instruction 
are theory of construction of artillery material, manufacture of ammu- 
nition and projectiles, packing of ammunition, an extended course of 
gunnery and practice in all description of ordnance. With the prac- 
tical work are combined visits to the technical and manufacturing shops 
of artillery and artillery supplies. The field artillery has at present a 
splendid range for practice at Jiitterbog. 
There is an instructional battalion at Potsdam, the object of which 
is to maintain a uniform system of drill and duty throughout the in- 
fantry arm of the service. For this purpose a different party of offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, and men is detached each year from 
every regiment of infantry, and organized at Potsdam, as a tactical 
body for a period of six months. This body speaks ex cathedra on all 


tactical and routine matters. 


THE WAR ACADEMY. 


This is the very highest military educational establishment within the 
German army. It is directed by Lieutenant-General Brauchitsch, and 
its object is to give a special military training to a number of selected 
officers, to qualify them for employment in the general staff and in the 
higher ranks of the army. An applicant for examination for this col- 
lege must have served with troops at least three years, and the number 
of applicants in each corps has to be reported by the chief of staff to 
the director of studies by the 15th of February in each year. 

On the receipt of instructions from army head-quarters the candi- 
dates assemble at the head-quarters of each corps, and are there ex- 
amined by a board of officers over which the chief of staff of the corps 
presides. Each candidate must first hand in to the board an autobiog- 
raphy in German and French, written by himself, showing how he has 
been educated, how he prepared for his ensign’s and officer’s examina- 
tions, and different duties he has been employed upon, and journeys 
abroad, if any. 

Secondly, a plan of battle, with contours and mezzotint, about eight 
inches by three and one-half inches in size, and on a scale of one to one- 
hundred thousand, and, thirdly, an esssay on a subject chosen among 
five prescribed by the board. The programme for the examination is 
published in December, and the examinations are held in the following 
March. The subjects are mathematics, including algebra, equations of 
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the second degree, binomial theorem, plane trigonometry and mensu- 
ration, general history, usually one question in the form of an essay, 
and general geography, military science, including tactical problems, 
artillery and small-arms, field and permanent fortifications, military 
topography and modern languages. During the examinations books 
are forbidden except a table of logarithms and a French dictionary. 

The following questions, recently given in these examinations, will 
give a correct idea of the scope and difficulty of the trial. 

History.—Give cause, course, and results of the division of Sweden 
during the Thirty Years’ War (three hours). In what sense can Fred- 
erick the Great be called one of the founders of the German nation 
(two hours)? Give the cause and results of the North American war 
of secession (three hours). 

Geography.—Describe the water-shed of the Mississippi (two hours). 
The German colonies in Africa in respect to natural features, climate, 
and inhabitants (three hours). What geographical relations have com- 
bined to elevate the United States of North America to be the most 
populous, the best educated, and the most powerful states in the West- 
tern Hemisphere, and to the position of the greatest commercial power 
in the world after England (two hours). 

French and Russian are required of those candidates who have ex- 
pressed their intention to devote themselves to these branches in the 
War Academy to the exclusion of mathematics, and about three-fourths 
of the students make this selection. To pass in French not only is 
a good knowledge of grammar required, but a fair facility in speaking, 
since the language in which the instruction is given in the school is 
French. 

Mathematics.—The object of the questions is not to find.out what 
a man does not know, but what he does X-+ Y=4, X*+ Y°=19 
X-+ Y plus the square root of X+ Y=2, X*+ Y*=19. 

Geometry.—Divide a line into medial section, or, in other words, 
into extreme and mean ratio. The side of a square is given — M to 
construct in it an equilateral triangle, one of the angles of which shall 
be in an angle of the square, and the remaining two angles of the 
triangle shall be in the opposite sides of the square. Given two straight 
lines AB and AC meeting in the triangle A to construct a circle that 
shall be tangent to each and that shall pass through a given point M. 
Construction and demonstration required. 

Trigonometry.—A man standing a handred yards from the base of 
a tree, his line of sight making an angle of twenty-nine degrees with 
the top of the tree, required the height of the tree? How are the 
values of the sine and cosine of the sum and difference of two angles 
A and B determined whose sine and cosine are given. Find the value 
of x in the following equation: cos 2 + 3aba = 2 + cos 2. 

From the above it will be readily seen that even the goats” of 
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our West Point graduating class of 1896 would have little difficulty 
in gaining admission into the famous Prussian staff college. . The can- 
didate’s papers are forwarded by the board to the committee of studies 
of the War Academy, who determine the successful contestants, subject 
to the approval of the chief of the great general staff. There are gen- 
erally about three hundred and fifty students in constant attendance at 
the institution, a hundred and twenty being selected every year for ad- 
mission. The course is for three years. The supreme direction of the 
studies of the officers at the academy is in the hands of the chief of 
staff of the army. The staff of military professors numbers in all 
twenty officers of the rank of captain and above, and a certain number 
of civil professors. 

The following table will show the studies and time allotted to each ; 
the figures indicate the number of lectures per week : 


OBLIGATORY COURSE. 


First Year. - Second Year. Third Year. 
Applied Tactics... 4 Military History, 
Military History. . . Military History, Nineteenth Century 6 
Artillery and Small- Eighteenth Century 5 Siege Warfare 
Arms Permanent Fortifica- Coast Defense 


8 

3 

Field Fortifications '. 8 Staff Duties .... 4 

Mathematics .... Military Geography . 3 Military Law. ... 1 
Military Topography 2 Military Hygiene. . 1 
Military Administra- 


VOLUNTARY SUBJECTS. 


First Year. Second Year. Third Year. 
General History. . 4 Higher Mathematics. 4 Higher Mathematics. 
General Geography . 4 General History .. 4 History of Literature 


Physical Geography . 2 Experimental Science Chemistry 
Geodesy 


General History. . . 


Examinations are held at the end of the first and second years, and 
at the end of the course officers receive subjects for essays in all 
branches of instruction, and have to hand such in before the end of the 
year. Each officer receives a certificate showing the results of his ex- 
amination or credit for essays during the course. The practical exer- 
cises of the first two years include reconnoissances made in the vicinity 
of Berlin, and frequent visits to the gun-foundry, powder-mills, artil- 
lery workshops, and fortifications of Spandau, and to the artillery and 
infantry ranges for practical gunnery and musketry. On completion 
of the second year’s course a designated portion of the province is 
mapped and surveyed, and at the end of the third year the class makes 
a staff journey of twenty-one days, during which time the route and 
adjacent country is topographed and problems in minor tactics are 
solved and discussed. During the recesses between studies the student- 
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officers are attached to the different branches of the line for practical 
duty. Thus they are kept in touch with the line, and every oppor- 
tunity is taken to keep them posted in whatever concerns the routine 
life of the army. After the three years’ course is completed the offi- 
cers return to their regiments for duty until the first of the following 
May, when about sixty of the best students are detailed to the great 
general staff in order to still further test their abilities. From these 
are finally selected the precious few who form the great general staff of 


the German army. 
JoHN J. O'CONNELL, 


Captain First United States Infantry. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Rear-Admiral Thomas H. Stevens. 


By the death of the late Rear-Admiral 
Thomas H. Stevens the navy loses as 
gallant a sailor as ever trod a quarter- 
deck. He was an officer of the old school, 
@ seaman unexcelled, a gentleman whose 
courage, judgment, and fertility of re- 
source excited the lasting admiration of 
his brother officers. 

But we do not mean to speak here of 
his military reputation,—that is written 
in glowing letters on the records of his 
country’s history,—we prefer to dwell 
upon his character as a father, a friend, 
and a citizen; upon his kindliness, his 
charity, his unselfish devotion to the 
wants of the needy and the oppressed. 

Although himself not a rich man, he 
was always ready to lend a hand to those 
in want, and one of the memorable 
acts of the latter months of his life was 
his giving away toa thinly clad young 
gentleman whom he met in the streets, 
and in whom: he recognized the impov- 
erished son of an old Southern acquaint- 
ance, of all the money on his person and 
of the famous military cap that had be- 
come one of the familiar sights of the 
city of Washington. ; 

He was indefatigable in his efforts for 
the aid of the widowed and the father- 
less ; many are the widows of his brother 
sailors who owe their scanty pensions to 
his presentation of their causes and his 
persistent championship of their claims 
before the Congressional committees, and 
many a wife of one who fought against 
him can trace her relief from her troubles 
to his ever-ready sympathy and sponta- 
neous assistance. 

Admiral Stevens was a man of genial 


disposition and great social attainments, 
and he was possessed of a thoughtful 
tact that was equal to all emergencies. 
When he took command of the navy- 
yard at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1872, he was 
at first much grieved by the bitterly 
hostile feeling manifested towards him 
and the other Union officers by the citi- 
zens and municipal authorities of the 
surrounding districts; but in less than 
a year, by the exercise of patient courtesy, 
continued efforts for conciliation, kindly 
offers of aid for local celebrations, and 
unfailing tact through all, he so won the 
hearts of the people of the towns that 
when his three years? tour of office ex- 
pired an immense petition, signed by 
thousands of the most eminent citizens 
of Norfolk, Portsmouth, Gosport, and 
the vicinity, was sent to the Secretary of 
the Navy requesting that Commodore 
Stevens’s command of the yard be pro- 
longed for another three years. 

His careful and considerate treatment 
of his prisoners of war was another thing 
that made his name famous among the 
Confederates, and of all the notices of 
his death none were more eulogistic or 
regretful than those of the Southern 
papers. 

He was almost the last of the old 
school officers and gentlemen. His 
friends and comrades, Grant and Far- 
ragut, Sherman and Porter, Sheridan 
and Rowan, had gone before; but there 
were still left some of the old sailors 
who had served under him at Mobile 
and Port Royal, at the bombardment of 
Sumter, and on the splendid cruise in 
the West Indies, to bow their gray 
heads in tears around his coffin, and 
many an old-time friend and many a 
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one-time foe were there to mourn 
together when the last volley had rung 
out and taps sounded over his grave at 
Arlington. 


Admiral Stevens’s Love for the 
Tune of “Annie Laurie.” 


(From the New York Tribune.) 


THE late Admiral Stevens was not a 
musician, and nota great lover of music, 
but there was one tune, “‘ Annie Laurie,’’ 
dear to him from. early associations, 
which he always recognized and which 
he never missed achance to hear. Lieu- 
tenant Buford, his flag lieutenant during 
his last command, knew this, and when 
the end of his memorable career came, 
on the day of his retirement from active 
service, after his flag had been saluted 
and hauled down, the band played this 
tender old ballad, the popular air of a 
half-century ago. 

It was played again recently at the 
inevitable end. At the funeral of Ad- 
miral Stevens, at Arlington, when the 
committal service was ended, the coffin 
had been covered with flowers, and the 
three volleys fired over his last resting- 
place, the first cornet of the Marine 
Band played ‘“‘ Annie Laurie,” then the 
scarlet-coated bugler took his station at 
the head of the grave and sounded 
‘“‘taps’’ for this brave officer, noted in 
war for his fearlessness and bravery, in 
private life for his mildness and gentle 
spirit. 

The Career of a Naval Hero. 
(From the Philadelphia Times.) 


SOME INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF REAR- 
ADMIRAL STEVENS—HIS_ DISTIN- 
GUISHED FATHER. 

Against the Wishes of his Parents, “‘ Fighting 
Tom” chose the Naval Profession, in which 
his Father had distinguished himself, and 
in many a& Well-Fought Contest sustained 
his Reputation for Courage and Dash; the 
Admiral and Mrs. Stevens in a Wreck. 
Rear-ApMIRAL T. H. Stevens, who 

died on Friday, was a native of Middle- 

town, Connecticut, the birthplace also of 
his mother, who was Miss Eliza A. Sage, 
and descended from one of the first Puri- 
tan settlers of that State. She came of 
Revolutionary as well as Colonial stock. 
His father, a distinguished naval officer, 
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was born in South Carolina. When but 
seventeen years of age he distinguished 
himself in a night attack in the war with 
Great Britain in 1812 on the enemy’s 
block-house, opposite Black Rock, on 
the Niagara River, and led the party 
which captured the work. In this bril- 
liant and daring achievement nine out 
of the twelve naval officers participating 
were killed or wounded. He was one 
of Perry’s captains in the battle of Lake 
Erie, where he won fame and distinc- 
tion. He was made a lieutenant for the 
first achievement, and for the brilliant 
part he took in Perry’s victory he re- 
ceived a silver medal from Congress and 
a gold-mounted sword from the leading 
citizens of Charleston, South Carolina. 

The life of a naval officer is full of 
changes, and for this reason his children 
have no continuous residence in which 
to pursue their education. So with the 
subject of the sketch. His education 
was commenced at the national capital 
under some of the most famous teachers 
of the District, among whom were Mc- 
Cloud, Wheat, Wines, and Stractin. 

Subsequently he was at the Wesleyan 
University, of Middletown, and com- 
pleted his education at the English High 
School, of Boston, Massachusetts. Born, 
as it were, in the navy, all of his predilec- 
tions were for that service. This desire 
was opposed by both his parents for some 
unexplained reason,but a child who had 
heard McDonough, Hull, Bainbridge, 
Stewart, Warrington, Morris, Jones, 
and Biddle, and many others of more or 
less distinction, narrate the stories of 
their achievements and the stirring 
events in which they were the central 
figures could not be lightly swerved 
from his purpose. 

To ablige his parents, who hoped in 
the formation of new associations to 
wean him from his bent, he went to 
Chicago with his mother’s cousin, Colo- 
nel Gordon Saltonstall Hubbard, then 
famous as a frontiersman, where he re- 
mained for eighteen months. At this 
time Chicago was a village of about 
four hundred inhabitants. In the fall 
of 1836 his father joined him, and, find- 
ing that the son was still an aspirant for 
naval honors, the parents yielded, and 
he entered the navy as a midshipman 
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on the 14th day of December, 1836, on 
which day the late General Edward Y. 
Beale also entered. Shortly after they 
were both ordered to the frigate ‘‘ Inde- 
pendence,” destined eventually to ser- 
vice on the coast of Brazil. Before 
going thither Commodore John B. Nich- 
olson, who was to command the squad- 
ron, was directed to convey George M. 
Dallas, appointed minister to Russia, to 
that country. 

The first lieutenant and executive 
officer of the ship was Alexander Slidell, 
afterwards known as A. Slidell Mac- 
kenzie, -whose subsequent history is 
familiar to all. He was an accomplished 
gentleman, a fine linguist and writer, 
and a thorough seaman. Upon leaving 
home to join the ‘' Independence” young 
Stevens was placed under the care of 
this brilliant officer, to whom he was 
indebted for most of the professional 
knowledge he acquired. At this im- 
pressionable age it was the good fortune 
of Stevens upon the application of Lieu- 
tenant Mackenzie to follow his fortunes 
when upon the arrival of the ‘ Inde- 
pendence” upon the coast of Brazil he 
was ordered to command the brig 
“Dolphin.” It was customary with 
this officer to invite once a week the 
midshipmen of the ‘* Dolphin” to dinner, 
and upon each and every occasion of the 
kind the commanding officer discussed 
professional subjects in so masterly a 
manner that even the dullest laggard 
could not fail to comprehend the words 
of wisdom that fell from his lips and to 
remember his teachings. 

In the month of May, 1837, the “In- 
dependence” sailed from Boston on her 
famous cruise. She was a crack ship, 
well equipped and splendidly disciplined. 
On the eighteenth day out the vessel 
anchored at Spithead. While she was 
there William IV. died and Victoria 
succeeded to the throne. Here two 
English pilots for the North Sea, the 
intricate passages of the Cattegat and 
Skagerrack and the Baltic, were taken on 
board. After taking on board such sup- 
plies as were needed the ship sailed for 
Copenhagen, whence, after tarrying a 
short time, receiving many attentions 
from the authorities, she sailed, in com- 
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Cronstadt. Both ships were remarkable 
sailers, and so evenly matched in this 
respect that both vessels anchored in the 
harbor of Cronstadt within a short time 
of each other, the ‘‘ Independence” ar- 
riving possibly an hour ahead. During 
the stay of the ‘‘ Independence” in Rus- 
sian waters attentions of all kinds were 
showered upon them. Commander 
Nicholson, with Mr. Dallas, dined with 
the Czar at the winter palace in St. 
Petersburg, and in the evening most of 
the officers upon the invitation of the 
Czar attended the opera, the royal family 
and people of high degree being present. 

The interesting incidents connected 
with the stay of the ship would fill a ~ 
volume. Every possible courtesy that 
could be shown was extended to the 
officers, who carried away with them 
memorable impressions that no time 
effaced. Retracing their way, the ship 
stopped again at Copenhagen for a 
couple of days. Here a number of 
splendid seamen were shipped, and a 
band of forty fine musicians were en- 
listed for the cruise. No more delicious 
music ever followed the hoisting and 
lowering of the colors. Each member 
of the band was an accomplished musi- 
cian, and the majority of them at the 
expiration of the cruise when discharged 
in New York became famous as leaders 
in the musical world. On the way to the 
Brazils the ship stopped a brief time in 
English waters, and some ten days in 
Madeira, where she took on board a 
large amount of the famous wine of the 
islands and enjoyed the princely hospi- 
tality of the great house of Howard 
March & Co. 

Arriving at Rio Janeiro they lost their 
executive officer, who was ordered to the 
command of the brig ‘‘ Dolphin.” Mid- 
shipman Stevens was ordered at the same 
time to the vessel, where he remained for 
six months and then removed to the 
‘‘Independence.’’ Upon the expiration 
of the cruise a leave of absence of three 
months was granted the officers of the 
“TIndependence,’’ and Midshipman 
Stevens repaired to the home of his 
father, who had just been ordered to the 
command of the navy-yard and stationed 
at Washington. Here for several months 
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steam, and was at the Naval Observatory 
subsequently, then in charge of Captain 
James Gill, and while on this duty he 
met with an irreparable loss in the death 
of his father, who died suddenly in 1841 
lamented by all who knew him. 

In the April following Stevens was 
ordered to report to Captain Gedney, in 
New York, for duty on board the United 
States surveying brig ‘‘ Washington,” 
which vessel was engaged in hydrographic 
work on the coast of New Jersey. During 
this service he was intimately associated 
with David Porter, then a lieutenant, 
and subsequently the famous admiral of 
the navy, the successor to Farragut in 
this exalted rank, and from this associa- 
tion was born a devoted friendship be- 
tween Porter and Stevens that knew no 
faltering and no wane. After six months’ 
service on this duty Stevens was ordered 
to the naval school at Philadelphia to 
prepare for examination to the grade of 
passed midshipman. There was no naval 
academy in those days. They occupied 
quarters in the Naval Asylum, of which 
Commodore Biddle was governor, and 
became one of the Board of Examiners. 
Commodore James Barron, who killed 
Decatur in a duel, was the president of 
the board. 

In a date, not a class, for in those days 
there were no classes, Stevens passed No. 
2. It was a famous date, conspicuous 
for manhood and ability, and included in 
its membership Crossan, of Pennsylva- 
nia, who passed No. 1; Sinkler, of South 
Carolina; Patterson, of Louisiana; Mad- 
ison Rush, of the famous Rush family, 
and his cousin, Francis Key Murray, the 
courtly, high-minded gentleman ; Cates- 
by Ap Roger Jones, afterwards the execu- 
tive officer of the ‘‘ Merrimac’’ in her re- 
nowned fight with the ‘Monitor ;”’ Ed- | 
ward Higgins, who stubbornly defended 
Fort Jackson when Farragut passed the 
forts and Porter pounded away at them ; 
Silas Bent, of Missouri, a man of signal 
ability ; General Edward F. Beale, who 
became famous as an explorer and for 
daring feats during the Mexican War; 
Howell and Ammen, both of whom be- 
came admirals and acquired national” 
reputation; George W. Rodgers, a 
member-of a distinguished family, who 
was killed before Charleston in com- 
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mand of the monitor “‘ Catskill ;’’ and last 
but not least James Blair, the noble and 
gifted son of the brilliant statesman 
Francis P. Blair. 

Shortly after his examination he was 
ordered to the receiving ship ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania” at Norfolk. While on this duty 
he was ordered to report with an 18-oared 
barge to President Tyler as his naval aide, 
and to whom and the President’s family 
he was indebted for many courtesies and 
numberless acts of kindness. He was 
detached from the ‘“‘ Pennsylvania’’ and 
ordered to report to Commander Powell 
for duty connected with a survey of 
Tampa Bay and in running lines of 
soundings in the Gulf of Mexico and in 
observing currents at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. He was engaged in this 
service for a twelvemonth, and was then 
ordered to the steamer “ Michigan,”’ 
then building at Erie, Pennsylvania. 

In November, 1844, he married Miss 
Anna M. Christie, a daughter of Surgeon 
Peter Christie, of the navy, and a gen- 
tleman of the oldschool. Miss Christie 
was a beautiful girl, with a lively dispo- 
sition and nature which brought her 
hosts of friends. With all her gentle- 
ness of character she had in her the lofty 
and fearless spirit of a hero. Just pre- 
vious to his marriage he was ordered to 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, to take 
charge of the naval property at that 
place. After a residence upon these 
lovely islands for nearly three years he 
was relieved and ordered to return to the 
United States, taking passage in the ship 
‘* Maria Helena’”’ for Valparaiso en route 
to the United States. The vessel was 
wrecked on the morning of the 4th of 
January, 1848, upon Christmas Island, 
a low, sandy, barren island near the 
equator. 

The wreck occurred about one o’clock, 
the first intimation of danger being the 
ery from deck of ‘Breakers ahead!’ 
and with the cry the violent shock of the 
vessel striking occurred. Aroused sud- 
denly from sleep, for a while pandemo- 
nium reigned, with the exception of Mrs. 
Stevens, who realized at once the situa- 
tion and commenced to prepare food and 
raiment and water for not only herself 
and little one, but for Mrs. Johnson and 
her little charge. Here they remained 
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for nearly three months upon this deso- 
late island, which is without vegetation 
or water or means of sustaining life. 
During all this trying occasion the good 
and noble influence of Mrs. Stevens was 
felt by every one of the passengers. She 
it was who infused courage and hope 
into the desponding, and whatever may 
have been her sensations throughout 
this terrible ordeal no murmur of com- 
plaint passed her lips and her courage 
never wavered. 

After many trials and mental suffer- 
ings they were relieved by the French 
sloop of war ‘ Sarcelle’’ and taken back 
to Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, where 
they arrived on the 11th of April, 1848. 
Crowded upon the wharf stood many 
friends ready to receive and welcome 
them back. 

Finding no opportunity to return to 
the United States directly, Stevens char- 
tered the cabin of a beautiful French 
brig bound for San Francisco, where 
they arrived on the eighteenth day out. 
At this time there were not over a dozen 
houses in the place, and not more than 
three or four hundred inhabitants. For 
about three months they literally camped 
out, and then, upon invitation of Captain 
Chatard, of the navy, who commanded 
the United States storeship ‘‘ Lexing- 
ton,” they took passage with him for 
New York, via Valparaiso, Chili, where 
they tarried fora month and found them- 
selves objects of great interest to the for- 
eign element of that place. The unfor- 
tunate vessel in which they were wrecked 
belonged to that place; as did Mr. Hob- 
son, the supercargo of the vessel. 

After sailing from Valparaiso they 
stopped at Rio for about a fortnight. It 
was eighteen months after first starting 
for home before they arrived in the city 
of New York, though the most diligent 
efforts were made to reach home at an 
early day. 


Wardroom Mess of a Man-of-War. 
(From the New York Journal.) 


Orr Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
four stately white war-ships swing on 
their anchor-chains dipping majestically 
to such swell as Old Ocean sends along 
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from time to time, and turning bows on 
to the different points of the compass as 
wind and tide find leverage upon their 
exposed free-board or their deeply sub- 
merged, fortress-like sides. 

Now the world knows a lot about Ad- 
miral Bunce, and a lot more about the 
dignified and grizzled captains and com- 
manders who, under him, dictate the 
daily life aboard the big ships. And it 
furthermore knows in a general but per- 
fectly sufficient and satisfactory way a 
great deal that is interesting and instruc- 
tive about Jack in ordinary. 

But between the state cabin and the 
fo’e’sle of a war-ship there is a section 
known as the wardroom, just as between 
the rank of captain and the rate of able 
seaman there is a gap filled up by other 
ranksand rates. Itis with the ranks, not 
the rates, that this yarn has to do,—the 
ranks that mark the official declension 
from captain to ensign. These ranks— 
or the officers holding them—inhabit that 
section of the ship known as the ward- 
room, and to anybody acquainted with 
naval affairs and ship society the ward- 
room is by long odds the most interesting 
and at all times the most joyous portion 
of a ship’s territory. 

Its inhabitants make it so. 

To begin with the “‘ New York’ then: 
Lieutenant-Commander Duncan Ken- 
nedy is the executive officer of the ‘“‘ New 
York,’’—that is, he’s the senior line offi- 
cer, and next to Captain Schley in com- 
mand. Lieutenant-Commander Duncan 
Kennedy is called ‘‘ Dune”’ by his friends 
and fellow-officers when business is off 
and the chaff is going. 

Mr. Kennedy isn’t a very old inhabi- 
tant of the ‘‘ New York.’’ He has only 
been in her seven months, and all that 
time on the home station. He relieved 
Lieutenant-Commander Swift about the 
same time that Captain Schley relieved 
Captain ‘‘ Fighting Bob’’ Evans in the 
cabin aft. He came from the torpedo 
station to the ‘‘ New York,” but:before 
that he was second in command of the 
‘¢ Yorktown,’’ and chucked about in that 
vessel in Valparaiso harbor while she 
watched American interests,and gathered 
warm water barnacles during the Chilian 
emeute. Mr. Kennedy is, consequently, 
an authority on things Chilian, from 
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Chili politics down to Chili sauce, and a | 
source of much joy to his messmates 
when the yarns take geographical locals 
and borrow their ‘color’ from that un- 
regenerate republic. But Mr. Kennedy 
knows by recent experience the people 
and places of the subarctic regions as 
well as of the subtropical zone. He was 
up in Behring Sea with Captain Evans 
when the war-ships were sent to enforce 
the sealing regulations, and he can tell 
of the joys of Pribyloff Island society, 
the methods of seal-catching and killing, 
and the bitterness of arctic cold as well 
as of the pleasures and pains of residence 
in Valparaiso and thereabout. If Dun- 
ean Kennedy, lieutenant-commander, 
graduated from the Academy in 1868, he 
ought to be fifty years_old. Perhaps he 
is, but he doesn’t look it, and if his merry 
laugh and springy step are criterions, he 
doesn’t feel it. 

After the executive officer in a ward- 
room-list ranks the navigating officer. 
The “New York’s” navigator is Lieu- 
tenant Wainwright Kellogg. Lieutenant 
Kellogg could probablyclaim,if hewanted 
to, the distinction of being the oldest in- 
habitant of the ‘‘ New York’s’’wardroom. 
He has been in the cruiser nearly three 
years now, which means that he is likely 
to change his quarters by reason of orders 
from the department before many months. 
Lieutenant Wainwright Kellogg views 
his approaching transfer with the com- 
placency born of habit and discipline, 
* praying the while that the ‘‘ New York,” 
with him in her, may be sent off to do 
battle with Spanish ships and fortresses 
in Cuban waters before the bureaucracy 
at Washington gets around to his name 
in the orders. Having been in the ship 
so long, Lieutenant Kellogg is the 
reminiscence storehouse of ber brilliant 
earlier history. He it is who tells envy- 
exciting yarns of the ‘‘ New York’s”’ tri- 
umphal tour of the European ports, 
when she “showed the flag’’ to the na- 
tions of the world. And he it is who 
recounts banquets, receptions, sea dinners 
and dances, and the brilliant functions 
which characterized that triumphal tour 
and the later visit to Kiel, when the ship 
carried the Stars and Stripes to the Ger- 
man emperor’s great international jolli- 
fication. 
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But “junket duty’? and ceremonial 
isn’t all that Mr. Kellogg has experi- 
enced in the ‘‘New York” and other 
ships. He was with Admiral Benham 
at Rio, and saw Mello’s cruisers knock 
spots out of the masonry fortifications 
on the surrounding hills. 

The watch-officers of the ‘‘ New York,’’ 
in the order of their seniority and conse- 
quent rank are: Lieutenant Halsey, 
Lieutenant Parker, Lieutenant Brumby, 
Lieutenant Poundstone, and Lieutenant 
Hill. Mr. Halsey was lately secretary 
to Admiral Carpenter, serving in that 
capacity on the flag-ship ‘‘ Baltimore”’ all 
through the China-Japanese war. He 
saw more of the real capabilities and 
possibilities’ of modern naval vessels in 
actual conflict at that time than most 
officers of the American navy have 
seen. Lieutenant Parker and the rest 
of the watch-officers have been in the 
“New York” for long tours of duty, 
and of course made the ‘‘ grande tour’”’ 
in her and were present at the Kiel 
festivities. 

In the wardroom mess of the ‘“‘ New 
York,”’ besides the line officers, are three 
of the engineers, the fleet surgeon and 
one of the two surgeons of the ship, the 
fleet paymaster, the admiral’s flag lieu- 
tenant, his secretary, the two officers of 
marines, and the ship’schaplain. Of the 
engineers, the chief is Mr. Andrade, an 
old-timer in his department, who went 
into the navy away back in 1861, and 
who saw all sorts of hard fighting and 
real service during the war. Andrade 
knows from experience what the impact 
of a shell against the side of an armored 
vessel is like (from the inside), and what 
happens when a well-aimed solid projec- 
tile comes through the coal-bunkers and 
musses up Titan machinery in active 
motion. Passed-Assistant Engineers 
Schell and Anderson are also of the 
wardroom mess. They are both Annap- 
olis men, and have put in two or more 
years in'the ‘‘ New York’s’’ engine-room. 
The fleet surgeon is Medical-Inspector 
Drennan, who relieved Dr. Kirschner 
when the latter was court-martialed 
some months ago. Dr. Barber, passed- 
assistant surgeon, entered the service in 
1889 and has been four months in the 
‘« New York.”’ 
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Pay-Inspector Lyon is the fleet pay- 
master. He has been in active service 
since 1862, and, like the chief engi- 
neer and medical inspector, ranks by 
comparison with line-ratings as a full 
commander. Captain Russel, of the 
marines, has been in that amphibious 
service since 1869, and has been in the 
flag-ship for three years,—about as long 
as Mr. Kellogg, the navigator. 

Lieutenant Lane, also of the marines, 
is a one-year’s resident of the ‘‘ New 
York’s’’ wardroom, and is one of the 
officers of this branch of the service who 
comes from-Annapolis. He was gradu- 
ated in the class of 1891. Lieutenant 
Osterhaus, at present in the wardroom 
mess of the ‘‘ New York,’’ is flag lieu- 
tenant on the staff of Admiral Bunee. 
He has been a year in the ship, coming 
there from Annapolis, where he was 
detailed at the Naval Academy. The 
admiral’s secretary, who also abides in 
the wardroom, is Lieutenant Nash, a 
member of the Academy class of 1879. 
He has been in the ‘‘ New York’’ ever 
since Admiral Bunce hoisted his flag at 
his maintop-mast head. The only. other 
wardroom officer is the Rev. Mr. Clark, 
chaplain of the ship, whose pennant calls 
officers and jackies alike to divine service 
every Sunday. The chaplain has been 
at sea nearly half of the time during his 
twenty-three years’ service, and knows 
more about wind and weather, revolu- 
tion, steam pressures, and speed than the 
line officers and engineers do about the 
means of grace. 


The Real Japan. 
(From New York Commercial Advertiser.) 


I Know very little of Lafeadio Hearn. 
A few years ago I came across a wonder- 
ful spectroscopic book of travels signed 
with his name,—a book of colorful word- 
painting, purpurine, marvelous. After 
that I bought everything I could find 
with his signature on the title-page. 
‘«Some Chinese Ghosts,” I remember, 


was sent to me by Roberts Brothers, eight 


or nine years ago, while I was “ frivol- 
ing” in Florence.’ One of the stories, if 
I am not mistaken, was called ‘“ The 
Story of Ming-y,” and Ouida read it 
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aloud to us one night in her villa beyond 
the Roman gate,—Ouida with the little 
feet and carmined lips. This volume, 
too—how it all comes back—was dedi- 
cated to 


HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL, 
THE MUSICIAN, 


Who playeth upon the Serpent-Bellied San- 
Hien and the Shrieking Ya-Hien. 


In these days over in Florence we mar- 
veled, wondering what manner of man 
he might be who should do these strange 
things. I did not know then that Mr. 
Krehbiel was the Gargantua of American 
music criticism. 

Then a few months ago I read Mr. 
Hearn’s beautiful revery, ‘Out of the 
East.’”’ His latest book is much in the 
same mood. 

It is quite the fad to write or read 
books about Japan. You and I have 
given our days and nights to Sir Edwin 
Arnold, who is soft; to Henry Norman, 
who is an intelligent monster of jour- 
nalism ; to Colonel Cockerill, who ad- 
mires the learned ladies of Japan. After 
all, we know very little of the inner life 
of this race,—a race, I fancy, which has 
discovered for itself a mode of existence 
as graceful and sufficient as that of an- 
tique Greece. 

Mr. Hearn’s new book comes pat to 
our ignorance. He has chosen for title 
the Japanese word ‘“ Kokoro,’’ which 
means heart; as though one should say 
‘‘The Heart of Things.’’ What he has 
portrayed is the inner drama of modern 
Japanese life. Mr. Hearn, I believe, is 
a professor of English letters in one of 
the Japanese colleges. He has left to 
more easeful students the life of the 
streets and theatres and temples; in 
‘‘ Kokoro” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
New York and Boston) he has painted 
the subtler mental life of this strange 
nation, which is being ground between 
the upper and nether millstones of East- 
ern and Western civilizations. In one 
chapter, for instance,—that called ‘‘ From 
a Traveling Diary,’’—he discusses Jap- 
anese art, already influenced by the un- 
clean formalism of Western methods. 
In a paragraph of rare insight’ he sums 
up the whole matter: 

“There is a Buddhist text which truly 
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declares that he alone is wise who can 
see things without their individuality. 
And it is this Buddhist way of seeing 
which makes the greatness of the true 
Japanese art.’’ 

I know nothing better than this; no 
such synthetic summing-up of Japanese 
art. I have a print of Hok Sai’s ‘‘ Lady 
who dreams,” and underneath it I have 
written that Buddhist sentence. Just 
how far one may go in the opposite 
direction you may see from studying any 
of the modern English or soi-disant 
American painters. In these you will 
see that things are seen solely in their 
individuality. They record the external 
and not the real. In the end they be- 
come painted anecdotes or portraits of 
women’s frocks. If you really care to 
study Japanese art—all it means and may 
mean—you should add this book to your 
library. 

And since we are on this subject, let 
me recommend Mr. William Anderson’s 
excellent work, ‘‘The Pictorial Arts of 
Japan,” S. Bing’s ‘‘Le Japon Artis- 
tique,”’ and M. Louis Gonse’s standard 
work, ‘‘ L’Art Japonais.’’ These books 
will carry you very far into that mag- 
nificent art which is at once so new and 
so old. 

There are glimpses of tendencies, 
studies of politics and religion, echoes of 
the war, and many ringing ballads, done 
into adequate English verse; all these 
and a learned appendix, are to be found 
in “Kokoro.” The gem of the book, 
however, is the chapter which introduces 
you to Haru,—a winsome weman, who 
will haunt you like Chaucer’s patient 
Grisildis. I wish to tempt you to read 
Mr. Hearn’s book; I can offer no greater 
temptation than this idyl—all violet and 
gray—of the woman who loves and weeps 
and dies, and the man who learns too late 
how implacable love is. 

Read here,— 


* * * 


HARU. 
Haru was bronght up chiefly at home, 
in that old-fashioned way which pro- 
duced one of the sweetest type of woman 
the world has ever seen. This domestic 
education cultivated simplicity of heart, 
natural grace of manner, obedience and 








love of duty as they were never cultivated 
but in Japan. Its moral product was 
something too gentle and beautiful for 
any other than the old Japanese society ; 
it was not the most judicious preparation 
for the much harsher life of the new, in 
which it still survives. The refined girl 
was trained for the condition of being 
theoretically at the mercy of her hus- 
band. She was taught never to show 
jealousy or grief, or anger, even under 
circumstances compelling all three; she 
was expected to conquer the faults of her 
lord by pure sweetness. In short, she 
was required to be almost superhuman, 
to realize, at least in outward seeming, 
the ideal of perfect unselfishness. And 
this she should do with a husband of her 
own rank, delicate in discernment, able 
to divine her feelings, and never to 
wound them, 

Haru came of a much better family 
than her husband, and she was a little 
too good for him, because he could not 
really understand her. They had been 
married very young, had been poor at 
first, and then had gradually become 
well-off, because Haru’s husband was a 
clever man of business. Sometimes she 
thought he had loved her most when they 
were less well-off ; and a woman is seldom 
mistaken in such matters. 

She still made all his clothes, and he 
commended her needle-work. She waited 
upon his wants; aided him to dress and 
undress, made everything comfortable 
for him in their pretty home; bade him 
a charming farewell as he went to busi- 
ness in the morning, and welcomed him 
upon his return ; received his friends ex- 
quisitely ; managed his household mat- 
ters with wonderful economy, and seldom 
asked any favors that cost money. In- 
deed, she scarcely needed such favors, for 
he was never ungenerous and liked to 
see her daintily dressed,—looking like 
some beautiful moth robed in the folding 
of its own wings,—and to take her to 
theatres and other places of amusement. 
She accompanied him to pleasure resorts 
famed for the blossoming of cherry-trees 
in spring, or the shimmering of fire-flies 
on summer nights, or the crimsoning of 
maplesin autumn. And sometimes they 
would pass a day together at Maiko, by 
the sea, where the pines seem to sway 
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IT IS DOUBLY COSTLY AND 


DANGEROUS 


WHERE HUMAN LIFE IS AT STAKE. 
IN ALL OF 


MUNYON’S REMEDIES 


you will not find one single experiment. They are cures—and 
speedy cures—for all diseases. They come as the result of persistent 
scientific research, and, as offered through the nance Homeopathic 
Home Remedy Co., of. Philadelphia, combine the life-work of some 
of the brightest and best-stored minds known to the world of ad- 
vanced Homeopathy. 


A CURE FOR EVERY DISEASE. 


Munyon’s Rheumatism Cure seldom fails to relieve in one to three 
hours, and cures in a few days. Price, 25 cents. 

Munyon’s Dyspepsia Cure peers cures all forms of indigestion and 
stomach trouble. rice, 25 cents. 

Munyon’s Cold Cure ——— "pneumonia and breaks up a cold in a 
few hours, Price, 25 cents. 

Munyon’s Cough Care sto hs, eens sweats, allays soreness. ont 
speedily heals the lungs. Price, : 25 cen ‘ . 

Munyon’s Kidney Cure speedily cures pains in the back, loins, or 
groins, and all forms of kidney disease. Price, 25 cents. 

Muanyon’s ae Cure cures all the symptoms of nervous exhaustion, 
such as dep - irits, failure of memory, restiess and sleepless 
nights, Bg oy in the head and dizziness. lt st mane and strengthens 
the nerves, and is a wonderful tonic. Price, 25 cen 

nayene Headache Cure stops headache in mae minutes. Price, 25. 
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en Pile Ointment positively cures all forms of piles. Price, 25 
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Manyon’s Blood Cure eradicates all impurities of the blood. Price, 25 
cents. 

Munyeu Liver Cure corrects headache, Seana, jaundice, consti- 
pation, and all liver diseases. Price, 25 cen 

Munyon’s Female Remedies are a hoon to — women, 

Munyon’s Asthma Cure and Herbs are guaranteed to relieve asthma 
in three minutes and cure in five days. Price, 50 cents each. 

Munyon’s Catarrh Remedies never fail. The Catarrh Cure—price 25 
eents—eradicates the disease from the system, and the Catarrh Tabiets— 
Price, 25 cents—cleanse and heal the parts. 

Munyon’s Vitalizer restores lost power to weak men. Price, $1.00. 


A SEPARATE CURE FOR EACH DISEASE. AT 
ALL DRUGGISTS, MOSTLY 25 CENTS A VIAL. 
Your drug ist will present you free with a copy of the “Guide toe 
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Main Office: 1505 Arch Street, —" 
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Protection for the Nation’s De- 
fenders. 


Wary should not the soldiers and sail- 


ors of all ranks in ‘the service of the 


United States enjoy the beziefits of Life 
Insurance more generally than they 
now do? The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America sees no good rea- 
son why. It sees, on the contrary, that 
there are just as many good reasons why 
these defenders of the nation should be 
protected by insurance as any other body 
or class of the American people. Their 
lives are just as precious to their kinsfolk 
as are the lives of civilians to theirs. And 
it is very certain that no section of our 
citizens is more fully imbued with and 
possessed of the very fundamental prin- 
ciple and vital force of Life Insurance— 
love of one’s kind—than the gallant. men 
who wear the military and naval uni- 
forms of the United States. It may be 
that their profession of arms has nothing 
in common with the pursuit of peace. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that cannot be 
gainsaid that ‘‘the bravest are ever the 
gentlest,’’—that, as Byron puts it,— 


The truly brave, 
When they behold the brave oppressed with 
odds, 
Are touched with a desire to shield and save. 


Their life is a life of self-sacrifice. Their 
thought is for others. They are unself- 
ish to.the last degree. As a rule, their 
greatest fault is their reckless generosity. 
They are ready to live for others; they 
are ready to die for others. They are 
good sons, devoted husbands, affectionate 
fathers. Indeed, the more they are con- 
sidered and examined as a class, the more 
they stand out as possessing in an excep- 
tional degree those qualities of head and 
heart that bloom, blossom, and fructify 
in the noble ‘spirit and practice of Life 
Insurance. 

In view of all this, the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America desires to 
enroll not only the officers of the United 
States Army and Navy, but the enlisted 
men of both the sea and land forces of 
the nation among its policy-holders. 

A word as to the Prudential itself. It 
was organized and began business twenty 
years ago, being the pioneer operator of 
Industrial or Family Insurance in Amer- 
ica. It made such a wonderful success 
of this that about a dozen other compa- 
nies have since entered the field, transact- 


ing the same kind of business. The only - 


material difference between Industrial 


and Ordinary Insurance is that the for- 
mer is arranged so that the premiums are 
paid weekly, whereas Ordinary premiums 
are required to be, paid quarterly, half- 
yearly, or yéarly in advance. Every year 
the Prudential’s history has been a year 
of advance upon its own record. Its 
progress and prosperity have been and 
are such that even insurance experts never 
cease wondering thereat. ‘Last year it 
wrote $150,000,000 of new business. It 
has now 2,400,000 policies in force. It has 
paid out in claims a total of $21,600,000. 
It has investments and resources aggre- 
gating nearly $16,000,000. For every 
$1000 of liability it has safely invested 
$1265. It is one of the seven greatest 
Life Insurance companies in the world. 
It operates in all the more populous States 
of the Union. It has in its service ten 
thousand persons,—nearly as many as the 
United States has in its navy. 
The Prudential has Two Branches,— 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 

In the Industrial Branch it issues pol- 
icies on healthy lives, up to the age of 
seventy, in sums of from $15 to $1000. 

In the Ordinary Branch—which was 
established ten years ago, and has grown 
until now it stands seventh in the list of 
the thirty-two American companies 
doing Ordinary business only—it issues 
policies in sums ranging from $1000 to 
$50,000. 

The policies of the Prudential, both 
Industrial and Ordinary, are in all re- 
spects equal to the best offered in the en- 
tire insurance market. In some respects 
they are better, broader, and more liberal 
than any contract issued by any other 
company. 

-The Prudential has never closed a year 
with an unpaid claim on its books in con- 
nection with which the proofs of death 
were complete. 

The Prudential was the first company 
to institute the practice of paying claims 
immediately on receipt of satisfactory 
proofs of death, and it is able to say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that it has never 
refused to pay a just claim, but has paid 
hundreds of claims that it could legally 
have refused had it chosen to fall back 
upon technicalities and the letter of the 
law. 

For further information regarding 
plans, policies, and rates, send to 


THE PRupENTIAL INsuRANCE Com- 
PANY OF AMERICA, 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey. 
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like dancing girls; or an afternoon at 
Kiyomidzu, in the old, old’ summer- 
house, where everything is like a dream 
of five hundred years ago,—and where 
there is a great shadowing of high woods 
and asong of water leaping cold and clear 
from caverns, and always the plaint of 
flutes unseen, blown softly in the antique 
way,—a tone-caress of peace and sadness 
blending, just as the gold light glooms 
into blue over a dying sun. 

Except for such smal] pleasures and 
excursions Haru went out seldom. Her 
only living relatives, and also those of 
her husband, were far away in other pro- 
vinces, and she had few visits to make. 
She liked to be at home, arranging flowers 
for the alcoves or for the gods, deco- 
rating the rooms, and feeding the tame 
gold-fish of the garden pond, which 
would lift up their heads when they saw 
her coming. ; 

No child had yet brought new joy or 
sorrow into her life. She looked, in 
spite of her wife’s coiffure, like a very 
young girl; and she was still simple as a 
child,—notwithstanding that business ca- 
pacity in small things which her hus- 
band so admired that he often conde- 
scended to ask her counsel in big things. 
Perhaps the heart then judged for him 
better than the pretty head ; but, whether 
intuitive or not, her advice never proved 
wrong, She was happy enough with him 
for five years,—during which time he 
showed himself as considerate as any 
young Japanese merchant could well be 
towards a wife of finer character than 
his own. 

Then his manner suddenly became 
cold, so suddenly that she felt assured 
the reason was not that which a childless 
wife might have reason to fear. Unable 
to discover the real cause, she tried to 
persuade herself that she had been remiss 
im her duties; examined her innocent 
conscience to no purpese,and tried very, 
very hard to please. But he remained 
unmoved. He spoke no unkind words, 
though she felt. behind his silence the re- 
pressed tendency to utterthem. A Jap- 
anese of the better class is not very apt 
to be unkind to his wife in words. It is 
thought to be vulgar and brutal. The 
educated man of normal disposition will 
even answer a wife’s reproaches with 
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gentle phrases. Common politeness, by 
the Japanese code, exacts that attitude 
from every manly man; moreover, it is 
the only safe one. A refined and sensi- 
tive woman will not long submit to coarse 
treatment; a spirited one may even kill 
herself because of something said in a 
moment of passion, and such a suicide 
disgraces the husband for the rest of his 
life. But there are slow cruelties worse 
than words, and safer,—neglect or indif- 
ference, for example, of a sort to arouse 
jealousy. A Japanese wife has indeed 
been trained never to show jealousy ; but 
the feeling is older than all training,—old 
as love, and likely to live as long. Be- 
neath her passionless mask the Japanese 
wife feels like her Western sister, just 
like the sister who prays and prays even 
while delighting some evening assembly 
of beauty and fashion, for the coming of 
the hour which will set her free to relieve 
her pain alone. 

Haru had cause for jealousy, but she 
was too much of a child to guess the 
cause at once, and her servants too fond 
of her to suggest it. Her husband had 
been accustomed to pass his evenings in 
her company, either at home or elsewhere. 
But now, evening after evening, he went 
out by himself. The first time he had 
given her some business pretexts; after- 
wards he gave none, and did not even tell 
her when he expected to return. Lat- 
terly, also, he had been treating her 
with silent rudeness. He had become 
changed,—“ as if there was a goblin in 
his heart,’”’ the servants said. 

As a matter of fact, he had been 
deftly caught in the snare set for him. 
One whisper from a geisha had numbed 

‘his will; one smile blinded his eyes. She 
was far less pretty than his wife, but she 
was very skillful in the craft of spinning 
webs,—webs of sensual delusion which 
entangle weak men, and always tighten 
more and more about them until the final 
hour of mockery and ruin. “Haru did 
not know. She suspected no wrong 
until after her husband’s strange con- 
duct had become habitual,—and even 
then only because she found his money 
was passing into unknown hands. He 
had never. told her where he passed his 
evenings. And she was afraid to ask, 
lest he should think her jealous. Instead 
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of exposing her feelings in words, she | 


treated him with such sweetness that a 
more intelligent husband would have 
divined all. But, except in business, he 
was dull. He continued to pass his 
evenings away, and as his conscience 
grew feebler his absences lengthened. 

Haru had been taught that a good wife 
should always sit up and wait for her 
lord’s return at night; and by so doing 
she suffered from nervousness, and from 
the feverish conditions that follow sleep- 
lessness, and from the lonesomeness of 
her waiting after the servants, kindly 
dismissed at the usual hour, had left her 
with her thoughts. 

Once only, returning very late, her 
husband said to her, ‘‘I am sorry you 
should have sat up so late for me; do 
not wait like that again!” 

Then, fearing he might really have 
been pained on her account, she laughed 
pleasantly, and said, ‘‘I was not sleepy, 
and I am not tired; honorably please do 
not think about me.” 

So he ceased to think about her,—glad 
to take her at her word; and not long 
after that he stayed away for one whole 
night. The next night he did likewise, 
and a third night. After that third 
night’s absence he failed to return for 
the morning meal, and Haru knew the 
time had come when her duty as a wife 
obliged her to speak. 

She waited through all the morning 
hours, fearing for him, fearing for herself 
also; conscious at last of the wrong by 
which a woman’s heart can be most 
deeply wounded. Her faithful servants 
had told her something; the rest she 
could guess. She was very ill, and did 
not know it. She knew only that she 
was angry,—selfishly angry, because of 
the pain given her,—cruel, probing, sick- 
ening pain. Mid-day came as she sat 
thinking how she could say least selfishly 
what it was now her duty to say,—the 
first words of reproach that would ever 
have passed her lips. Then her heart 
leaped with a shock that made everything 
blur and swim before her sight in a whirl 
of dizziness, because there was a sound of 
kuruma wheels and the voice of a servant 
ealling, ‘‘ Honorable—return—is !”’ 

She struggled to the entrance to meet 
him, all her slender body a tremble with 
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fever and pain and terror of betraying 
that pain. And the man was startled, 
because instead of greeting him with the 
accustomed smile she caught the bosom 
of his silk robe in one quivering little 
hand, and looked into his face with eyes 
that seemed to search for some shred of 
a soul, and tried to speak, but could utter 
only the single word, ‘‘ Anata?”’ Almost 
in the same moment her weak grasp 
loosened, her eyes closed with a strange 
smile, and even before he could put out 
his arm to support her she fell. He 
sought to lift her. But something in 
the delicate life had snapped. She was 
dead. 

There were astonishments, of course, 
and tears, and useless callings of her 
name, and much running for doctors. 
But she lay white and still and beautiful, 
all the pain and anger gone out of her 
face, and smiling as on her bridal day. 

Two physicians came from the public 
hospital,—Japanese military surgeons. 
They asked straight, hard questions,— 
questions that cut open the self of the 
man down to the core. Then they told 
him the truth, cold and sharp as edged 
steel,—and left him with his dead. 

The people wondered he did not be- 
come a priest, fair evidence that his con- 
science had been awakened. By day he 
sits among his bales of Kyoto silks and 
Osaka figured goods, earnest and silent. 
His clerks think him a good master, he 
never speaks harshly. Often he works 
far into the night, and he has changed 
his dwelling place. There are strangers 
in the pretty house where Haru lived, 
and the owner never visits it. Perhaps 
because he might see there one slender 
shadow, still arranging flowers, or bend- 
ing with iris-grace above the gold fish in 
his pond. But wherever he rests some- 
times in the silent hours he must see the 
same soundless presence near his pillow, 
sewing, smoothing, softly seeming to 
make beautiful the robes to once put on 
only to betray. And at other times, in 
the busiest moments of his busy life, the 
clamor of the great shop dies; the idea- 
graphs of his ledger dim and vanish, and 
a plaintive little voice, which the gods 
refuse to silence, utters into the solitude 
of his heart, like a question, the single 
word, ‘‘ Anata ?’’ 








